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GHOSTS 


Desire Ghosts of Dead Men 


HE epicure of sensuality is usually obsessed by and 

feeds the snake desire ghost of some dead man. 

The difference between the desire ghost of a dead 

man who was a gross sensualist and of one who 

was a Paphian hedonist is not a difference in the kind of 

desire, but a difference in its quality and method. The form 

shows the quality of the desire ghost, the movement the 

method of its action. Sexuality as one of the three classes of 

desire of the ghosts of dead men, is the nature of the desire. 

Such animals as the hog, bull, snake, show by their forms the 

quality of sexuality which was the ruling desire during life. 

The movements of the desire ghost distinguish its sensuality 
as being coarse, or refined and graceful. 

Form, habits and movements of the hog are those of the 
man who considers his own desires above all else, and gives 
free play to his sensuality, with little regard for condition or 
place. An animal like the bull represents the man in whom 
sensuality dominates his other desires, but whose form and 
habits are not as offensive as are those of the hog. But there 
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are other qualities of sensuality in the living, and of the 
desire ghosts of the dead. There is the person of charm and 
delicacy and breeding, who is accomplished, whose under- 
standing of the arts cause his opinions and his genius to be 
sought by people of culture; but who, withall, is a wor- 
shipper of sensuality. His innate gifts, his cultivated tastes, 
the powers of his intellect, are employed in providing ex- 
quisite conditions and artistic settings for acts of sensuality. 
Before the world all this is said to be in the interest of cul- 
ture and dedicated to worship of art. But in fact such an 
epicure of sensuality works to key up the senses and furnish 
glamour around the idols of sensuality for the orgies of their 
worshippers. 

Centered in the body of the epicure and presiding over 
his activities is the snake desire ghost of a dead man. 

In the past, snake desire ghosts of dead men have 
prompted and perpetuated the practice of exquisite sensual- 
ity, called sacred or secret rites; and they continue to do so 
to-day, and will do so in future times, until man shall know 
what is his nature, and refuses to have it governed by 
powers which are extraneous to himself. This he does by 
trying to govern himself. 

What is said concerning the desire ghosts of dead men, 
as to their form and quality in relation to sensuality, is also 
to be applied to the other two roots of desire, cruelty and 
greed, with the exception that it cannot be said there is an 
epicure in greed. History shows cruelty practiced as a fine 
art, where ingenuity was taxed to refine the torment and 
vary the instruments of torture that the agony of the victim 
should be prolonged and heightened. Where cruelty is thus 
nursed and taken as a subject for study and practiced, a cat 
desire ghost of the dead has its lair, or is gliding around or 
within the body of the living fiend. It purrs and pants and 
waits its opportunity to torture by word or deed. 

But the desire ghosts of dead men which are of the na- 
ture of greed, do not care how the object of greed is secured 
nor how it is treated. The only care is that the object of their 
desire be secured. The living man preys on the subject of his 


greed, and his desire feeds the insatiate wolf or other desire 
ghost of the dead. 
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Some men seem to have instinct how to get; and they 
usually do get, what they desire. They seem to have an un- 
usually keen sense of wants and needs and of what is going 
to happen; or people seem to walk into and be caught in their 
traps. All their energies are employed and actively engaged 
in getting their prey, and circumstances not of their own 
making often seem to play into their favor. 

In cases where gains and advantages are taken, without 
regard for those from whom they come, the prompter and 
guide in the taking is likely to be the desire ghost of a dead 
man. 

(To be continued.) 


OR strength grows out of our weakness. 

Not until we are pricked and stung and sorely 
shot at, awakens the indignation which arms itself 
with secret forces. 

A great man is always willing to be little. 

Whilst he sits on the cushion of advantages, he goes to 
sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he has a 
chance to learn something; he has been put on his wits, on his 
manhood; he has gained fact; learned his ignorance; is cured 
of the insanity of conceit; has got moderation and real skill. 


—Emerson, “ESSAYS ON COMPENSATION.” 

















THE GOLDEN VERSES OF PYTHAGORAS. 
By Eduard Herrmann. 


ERSE 17. Never do anything which thou dost not 
understand; 
But learn: all things can be mastered by 
Perseverance, by time. 

This verse contains the principal teaching of Pytha- 
goras and also of Plato and Socrates. It affirms that real 
knowledge consists in being able to detect what we do not 
know, and in being willing to learn what we ought to know. 
Otherwise it is impossible for us to know ourselves; and if 
we do not know ourselves, how can we learn to know others 
and to judge them correctly? It is clear that we must have 
received our knowledge either through others, or through 
our own efforts. In both cases we must have been willing to 
learn, which presupposes the feeling that we have something 
to learn. The man who has not this feeling cannot progress; 
he remains ignorant, and mistakes result from believing that 
hé knows what he does not know. This ignorance has been 
common in all ages, but it has rarely reached such dimen- 
sions aS in our own times, when the great sages, artists, 
poets of antiquity are declared to have been ignorant, im- 
postors, fanatics, fools. Thus Homer and Lycurgus are rep- 
resented as having been unable to read and write.! Plato 
and Zeno are said to have no logic, no reason, no principles 
(Condillac) ; and Thales, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Aristotle, 
are declared to be miserable dreamers who did not under- 
stand anything. The Greek sculptors and architects would 
probably be treated the same as were the Greek painters 
and musicians, if some of their sublime works had not been 








1.Wood, Essay on Homer, p. 220. Law, Researches on Greeks. II. p. 355. 
"Laborde, Essay on Music, I. p. 20. 
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preserved to posterity. But not all scientists treat the An- 
cients that way; some think it worth while to study their 
works. They know that we have not yet mastered every- 
thing; that a wise man does not pass judgment on things 
about which he knows little. To continue to learn with per- 
severance brings satisfaction because it gives man the feel- 
ing that he is not wasting his time; that he draws nearer to 
his ideal, which is—divine perfection. 


Verse 18. Guard your health; in due measure give 
Nourishment to your body, and rest to your mind. 


Pythagoras admonishes his pupils to be always careful 
in regard to the health of the body; to use moderation in 
eating and drinking; to preserve it in temperance and chas- 
tity. Excess in pleasure, in work, in eating and drinking, 
must be avoided if this wonderful instrument of the soul is 
to be kept in order; but the reverse is as bad. Too sparing a 
diet, or mortification of the body, unfit the body. It is neces- 
sary to use our reason in order to find out what food and 
exercise is best adapted for the health of the body, and for 
the free intellectual activity of the mind; both must be in 
perfect harmony, otherwise one of them will suffer. The 
measure of eating, drinking, exercise and rest, cannot be the 
same for each, because each needs his body for particular 
ends, therefore each one has to observe himself and set up 
his own rules with regard to his well-being. But all persons 
should avoid everything that makes the body heavy and 
sluggish and excites the soul to earthly and carnal affections. 
We should always remember that the body is only the in- 
strument which the soul uses, and that the instrument is in 
good order if the soul can act freely, and reasonably and joy- 
fully. Hierocles says: 

“It is requisite that the soul, which aspires towards the 
intelligent mind, should enjoy an entire tranquility and not 
be discomposed by the violence of the passions; and that all 
things below be subject to her, that she may attend quietly 
to the contemplation of the things above; therefore it is a 
part of virtue to know how to preserve the body, and how 
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to render it fit for all the services that philosophy may re- 
quire of it.” 


Verse 19. Avoid too much and too little in all things; 
For envy attaches itself to exaggeration. 


Our master, who recommends moderation in all things, 
tells his pupils that it is always dangerous to go to extremes, 
not only because our physical and moral well being may be 
disturbed by them, but also because they are sure to arouse 
the envy of others. Envy is said to have very bad conse- 
quences for both parties. Bacon states (Sylva Sylvarum p. 
941) that celebrated persons who, in the hour of their great- 
est triumphs, had to face the envious looks of their enemies, 
felt sick several days afterwards. Envy attaches itself to all 
who distinguish themselves before other men, wherefore 
Pythagoras advises his pupils to lead a simple life. Neat- 
ness, simplicity, decency and moderation show the good dis- 
position of the soul and give no occasion for envy, which is 
the one evil he should shun who loves repose and tranquility 
of soul. 

“We shall live exempt from envy if we embrace a mod- 
est but decent way of life, and decline the pompous pagean- 
try of those who are ignorant in what decency and true 
honor consist.” (Hierocles.) 


Verse 20. Luxury and Avarice have the same consequences; 
Choose the right and good measure in all things. 


This verse ends the master’s teaching in regard to the 
purification of soul and body; he has shown the right meas- 
ure in virtue, in science, and he recommends it if practical 
life. Luxury and avarice do not differ in their effects; they 
are always bad. Philosophy teaches how to avoid the excess 
in all things and how to live a happy life of contentment and 
usefulness to others. 

The Chinese have a proverb which explains this teach- 
ing in a few, beautiful words: 


“Misfortune follows vice, and happiness follows virtue, 
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as the echo follows the voice, and the shadow him who 
walks.’ 

“O virtue, divine virtue!” says Confucius, “a heavenly 
power presents you to our understanding, an interior force 
leads us towards thee; happy is the mortal man in whom you 
dwell; he finds the truth without effort. His heart is the 
sanctuary of peace and all his inclinations prove the purity 
of his soul. But only to the sages is it given to reach this 
blessed condition.” Few strive to become sages; and, occa- 
sionally, one of the few has the perserverance to travel the 
difficult path to its end, which is: 


PERFECTION. 


Porphyry, in his life of Pythagoras, says that two 
verses are missing in the text which we have received of 
Hierocles, and since they belong to the teaching which refers 


to the perfection of man, his union with God, I introduce 
them here: 


Verse 21. As soon as you awake, examine with calmness 
What remains to be done, what duties to fulfill. 


This verse belongs to the opening of the third part. 
Lysis, the disciple, who wrote down the teachings, wants to 
indicate by them that an entirely new career now opens be- 
fore the pupil—that which leads to the acquirement of the 
divine virtues. To make them our own, we must begin our 
daily life with a full understanding of the duties lying before 
us. This is the beginning of that great lesson which, accord- 
ing to the ancient sages, opens to us the avenues of all 
knowledge and furnishes the key to the mysteries of nature. 
It is the beginning of self-knowledge; to learn to know what 
has to be done, what duties are to be fulfilled. And after the 
day is over he advises us: 


Verse 22. May sleep never close your eyes 
Before you have asked: 
What have I omitted to do—what have I done? 
If it is evil, avoid it; if it is good, persevere. 
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So far Lysis has shown us the way which, according to 
his master’s teaching, leads to virtue; now he makes us ac- 
quainted with the use we ought to make of this heavenly 
gift. All our efforts, all our noble desires, ought to be direct- 
ed towards union with God. The more man progresses the 
higher his ideal of divinity becomes, and to manifest this 
ideal in his own person is the sublime purpose of all evolu- 
tion. Pythagoras calls this the road to perfection; our guides 
on this road are virtue and will. They alone can lead us to 
the truth, which is perfection. The first precept which 
Pythagoras gives to his disciples is, to question themselves 
in regard to their thoughts, their actions, their motives; in 
fact, to learn to know themselves. This is the first step to 
the knowledge of all things; it explains the deep significance 
of the inscription on the temple of Delphos: “Know thyself.” 

We, children of the twentieth century, may smile about 
this counsel, believing that we know nothing as well as our- 
selves; but let anyone in a quiet mood meditate about the 
hidden motives of his thoughts, words and actions, and he 
will find that his real self is quite different from that of his 
imaginings; that he is by no means that good and pure and 
lovable being which he pretends to be, and perhaps super- 
ficially believes himself to be. 

Socrates and Plato taught that ignorance of ourselves 
is the cause of all our faults, vices and misfortunes, but the 
knowledge of ourselves leads to virtue and every good. 
This is true because ignorance is the necessary consequence 
of not using the reasoning powers, which alone enable us to 
distinguish between that which is good and that which is 
not gooa; whereas, thinking and reasoning develop the mind 
and the understanding, and must in the end lead to a recog- 
nition of that which is really good and profitable for our soul. 
It has been truly said: “Man becomes what he thinks.” Let 
us therefore follow the wise rule of the Pythagoreans; let. 
us every evening examine into our doings of the day, and 
then: discard that which our reason calls wrong or evil, and 
dwell in thought on that which we find to be good and pure 
and altruistic. Let us imagine the necessary consequences 


*Plato, Alcibiades I. 
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of all our doings, and there cannot be any doubt that, as 
reasonable beings, we shall have to select that alone which 
can lead to happiness and contentment; namely, Virtue. 


Verse 23. Meditate about my counsels; love them, follow 
them; 
To divine virtue they will lead you. 


To meditate is the acting of that faculty of the soul 
which reasons out the qualities of a thing, in order to decide 
whether it is or is not good and commendable. Pythagoras 
does not ask us to accept his teachings on blind faith be- 
Cause, as a great sage, he has said so. He wants us to in- 
quire into the truth and wisdom of his sayings, because then 
only shall we be able to love them; the soul can truly love 
only that which it has recognized as being true, beautiful 
and divine. After this is done, after that firm love is once 
established, we cannot help following where love leads us. 
It is the irresistible magnet which draws the souls together 
and also to the desired objects. Thus, if we once love the 
counsels of the master we cannot help following them; and 
they lead us to the object and culmination of all love—to 
Divinity, to divine virtue. With a solemn oath, Lysis de- 


clares that to follow those precepts will surely make man 
perfect: 


Verse 24. I swear it by him who has transmitted into our 
soul 
The sacred Quaternion, the pure symbol, 


Which is the source of nature and the pattern of 
the Gods. 


It was the custom of Pythagoras to veil the teaching 
of self-knowledge under the symbol of the sacred tetrad or 
quaternion, because it was unlawful to divulge the secrets 
connected with them. It is difficult to get at the esoteric 
meaning of the Pythagorean Quaternion, and I believe that 
he who has rightly solved this puzzle can and will not talk 
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of it; but we can give the exoteric meaning as it has come 
down to us through the writings of Plato, Hierocles and 
Hermes. 

The quaternion, or number of four, is God himself, who 
has created all things.” According to Pythagoras, God is the 
number of numbers because all things exist through him. 
“Now the finite interval of number is ten, for he who would 
reckon more after ten, comes back to one, two, three, until, 
by adding the second decade, he makes twenty, and so forth 
to infinity. The power of ten is four; for before we come to 
a complete and perfect decade we discover all virtue and all 
perfection of the ten in the four. For example, in assembling 
all the numbers from one to four inclusively, the whole com- 
position makes ten. Four is also an arithmetical middle be- 
tween one and seven, for it exceeds the number one as much 
as it is exceeded by the number seven; and this number is 
three. ass) 

“There are four faculties that judge of things: under- 
standing, knowledge, opinion, and sense; for all things fall 
under the judgment of one of these four faculties: In a 
word, the quaternion contains and binds together all begin- 
nings, whatsoever, the elements, numbers, seasons, ages, 
societies or communities, and it is impossible to name any 
one single thing that depends not on that number as on its 
roots and principle; for, as said before, the quaternion is the 
creator and the cause of all things. (Hierocles Commen- 
taries, p. 94, 95.) 

According to the more esoteric view, the Quaternion of 
Pythagoras was the symbol for all things which move by 
themselves and manifest different modifications. Pytha- 
goras applied it mostly to man, whose three principal mani- 
festations are the body, the soul, and the spirit, the sacred 
triad, which becomes the sacred quaternion if the divine 
will directs and leads it. To discover the divine will and to 
get in harmony with it, is the chief purpose of human life. 
To learn how this is done it is necessary to know the facul-: 
ties belonging to the human triad. The faculty of the body 
is sensibility, which develops instinct ; that of the soul is per- 
ception and feeling, producing the understanding; and that 
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of the spirit is acquiescense, which, in the course of time, 
becomes intelligence and wisdom. The instinct is passion; 
understanding is active; wisdom is neuter. 

Now those faculties are constantly interacting and de- 
veloping themselves into higher faculties; thus instinct 
modified by understanding becomes common sense, under- 
standing modified by intelligence becomes reason, and rea- 
son will finally culminate in wisdom if guided by inspiration, 
which is the fruit of the union of the personal will with the 
divine will. The will determines the faculty to be moved; 
without the will, the faculties could not exist. On the lowest 
plane, the will is always in the instinct; it passes into the 
understanding and intelligence in the same measure as the 
faculties of soul and spirit are developed. Without the op- 
eration of the will, the soul is indolent, lazy, and the spirit, 
sterile, barren. If the will does not rise above matter, man 
remains an instinctive being; if it concentrates in the feeling 
and sentiment, man becomes passionate, and if it acts solely 
in the intellect, it creates intellectual but cold-hearted men. 
When all three faculties are evenly developed and under 
control of the will, only then have we the picture of a per- 
fect human being which promises to fulfill its destiny ; name- 
ly, to become a divine being, the sacred Quaternion. 


Verse 25. Before undertaking anything, it is thy duty 
To implore those gods whose help alone 
Enables thee to accomplish what thou art 
Going to begin. 


There is on earth no cult which does not make it a re- 
ligious duty to pray. This fact alone should be sufficient to 
make us think and reason about the efficacy of prayer. 
Whether we consider it from the viewpoint of the ancient 
philosophers who believed in multifarious Gods, or of the 
Jews, Christians, Mohamedans, who adore one Supreme 
Being, or of the modern sceptics who are inclined to discard 
all such notions as untenable by logic and reason, the fact, 
which is interesting, is that all of them pray, and prayer is 


the concentration of the will and thought on the fulfillment 
of a desire. 
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The ancients believed that we are surrounded by innu- 
merable invisible beings, called demons, half-gods and gods, 
all of whom could be reached by strong thoughts and sup- 
plications, and who could by their own will influence us for 
weal or woe. Many excellent thinkers in our age believe 
this statement to be correct, and claim to have personal 
proofs for it. Certain it is that human thoughts can impress 
other minds and affect them to a considerable degree, for 
which reason it is by no means a fantastic idea that the same 
may be the case between the incarnate and discarnate minds, 
if the soul is immortal. The advice of Pythagoras is based 
on this ancient belief which, by the way, has been accepted 
by the Christians, after the slight change which transforms 
the half-gods into angels and archangels, who may protect 
and guide us and transmit our prayers and supplications 
to the Divinity. 

A true Christian believes in the efficacy of prayer as 
firmly as Pythagoras did, and the same may be said of the 
agnostic who knows that concentration of thought and 
desire on a certain object strongly favors the fulfillment and 
gratification of that desire. The “New Thought” Movement 
is based on this teaching, the truth of which will be proven 
by its success. But this view of our modern agnostic is 
only partly correct, for it makes a great difference whether 
our thought and desire stand alone or are strengthened and 
fortified by the thought and wish of other minds. It is not 
impossible that one man alone may build a house, but it can 
be built quicker and better with the help of others. This is 
what Pythagoras means by his teaching of the efficacy of 
prayer. Two things are necessary; first, the voluntary mo- 
tion of our soul; and, secondly, the assistance of higher pow- 
ers. If the first is in accordance with virtue, goodness and 
wisdom, the second is certain to follow, but—according to 
Socrates—it needs a very wise man to know exactly what 
is good for our soul, wherefore he prays: 

Grant me, ye great gods, that which is necessary for me, 

Whether I demand it of you, or not; 

And if the objects of my desires are harmful to me, 

Then, I implore you, Great gods, grant them not. 
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Verse 26. Instructed by them, nothing can deceive you: 
Of the different beings you will know the essence; 
Of all things you will know the beginning and the 
end. 


That means, the true disciple of Pythagoras comes, by 
means of contemplation, into contact with higher beings; 
the veil of Maya is lifted for him; he sees the truth under- 
lying all things, and discovers the hidden sources of life and 
happiness. But to arrive at this high degree of perfection 
it is necessary that his intelligence is penetrated by a divine 
ray of inspiration, which destroys all illusions of the senses 
and disengages the soul entirely from matter. This exalted 
condition of the soul was called “apotheosis” in the mys- 
teries. Plotinus, Porphyry and other initiates, Christian 
saints, and saints of other faiths, claim to have experienced 
it. The grand purpose of the Egyptian and Greek Mysteries 
was to teach this reunion with God and to indicate to the 
initiates the means to bring it about. As we know from the 
theosophical teaching, it cannot be anything but the puri- 
fication of the soul, its disengagement from all material and 
sensual desires, and a great longing for spiritual truth and 
wisdom, the personification of which is God. To know the 
highest Being has always and in all religions been regarded 
as the climax of wisdom; to resemble him, as the acme of 
perfection, and to participate in his felicity as the object of 
all desires and efforts. And this hidden and seemingly un- 
known object of our life is in fact the guiding principle of 
all evolution. 


Verse 27. Thou shalt likewise know, if heaven grants it, that 
Nature is in all things and is everywhere the same. 


The homogeneity of nature and the unity of God was 
one of the great secrets of the mysteries. Pythagoras 
founded the homogeneity on the unity of the spirit which 
penetrates it. This statement was accepted by all the sages 
of antiquity. According to them there existed perfect har- 
mony and analogy between heaven and earth, between the 
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invisible and the visible world, so that what happens in one 
is the image of what happens in the other. This is forcibly 
expressed in the very ancient Thaoth, called Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, where it says: 

“In truth, in truth, I say to you: the inferior things are 
like the superior things; both unite their invincible forces 
in order to produce one sole thing, the most marvellous of 
all; and as all things emanated from the will of an only 
God, so all things must be generated by the same cause 
alone.” (Tabula Smaragdina, p. 68.) 


Verse 28. Being enlightened in regard to thy true claims 
Thy heart cannot indulge in vain desires. 


That means, the disciple who, through self-knowledge, 
has come to the knowledge of truth, shall correctly judge 
the possibility or impossibility of things. He must be as far 
distant from that blind credulity which believes everything 
without proof, as from that haughty ignorance which rejects 
and denies off-hand all that is contrary to preconceived no- 
tions. The true disciple must know the limits and forces 
of nature, what is contained in them and what exceeds them; 
he is not to entertain desires, projects, enterprises which 
transcend his powers—consequently he cannot become dis- 
appointed. 


Verse 29. Thou wilt see that the evil which destroys 
Humanity, is the fruit of its own choice; 
And that those unhappy ones seek the good, the 
source 
Of which is in themselves—in the far distance. 


One of the most important things to know is—the cause 
of the evils that befall us. Ignorance has always acted 
childishly in attributing to other persons, or to providence, 
the evil consequences of its own evil acts. This is one of 
the principal reasons why scepticism, atheism and material- 
ism have gained such a foot-hold among modern people. 
Who can believe in the justice and love of God if he sees 
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the injustice and hate in the world, for which he cannot 
discover any valid cause—unless he believes in the law 
of Karma? This law is so simple that even a child can 
understand it; for every good cause, a good effect; for every 
bad cause, a bad effect. We are the ones who produce the 
causes, and we have to bear the effects, even if the effects 
come so late that we have entirely forgotten what caused 
them. The master is perfectly right: the evil which destroys 
us is of our own choice, and those who seek the good outside 
of themselves will never find it. The source of all good is 
wisdom and wisdom begins with self-knowledge. That 
does not mean to know only the body; but, first of all, the 
soul, which is, according to Plato, the greatest of all sciences. 
By learning to know his soul, man begins to understand 
God, because the human soul is a part of Divinity. This 
knowledge of God, the ideal of all perfection, necessitates 
the purification and perfection of the soul, which in turn 
leads to virtue, truth, and finally, to the union with God, 
which is supreme felicity. 


(To be continued.) 
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THOUGHTS ON THE ABSOLUTE AND HIS WORKS. 
By J. M. Bicknell. 


UCH has been written in the effort to show that 
M the Absolute is infinite, indescribable, and un- 
conditioned. 

I have stated in ‘““The Word,” Vol. 16, No. 4; 
that the Absolute cannot be infinite, except that he may 
infinitely continue to be or to become. One cannot describe 
anything fully; but, so far as man’s information goes, his 
descriptions of the Absolute are as pertinent and as accurate 
as are his descriptions of anything else. When I say that 
the rose is red, I do not mean that the rose is red, but that 
some external thing produces on my mind a phenomena 
which I call red. The rose is a part of the Absolute. So 
with every other phenomenon. The Absolute is capable of 
producing on the minds of other beings an infinite variety 
of phenomena. Now the only knowledge that two or more 
individualities can have of each other through sense-per- 
ception is phenomenal knowledge. And it is this phenomenal 
knowledge that philosophers attempt to apply to the Abso- 
lute in the absence of related individualities. 

One can obtain knowledge of the Absolute only in two 
ways—through sense-perception and through consciousness. 
Through sense-perception man observes manifestations. 
by the elevation and expansion of man’s consciousness, and 
by its union with the divine consciousness, man comes to 
be conscious of, and to know more of the principles and con- 
stituent elements of reality, of noumena. When I say that 
I can give no account of the Absolute apart from the phe- 
nomenal world, I simply admit that I have an undeveloped 
consciousness. This is no grounds however, for saying that 
I can never know reality. I can develop my consciousness. 
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It is absurd to speak of the Absolute as unconditioned. 
Only non-entity is unconditioned. Every entity is condi- 
tioned by the very elements of its own being. Of course, the 
Absolute is not to be thought of as subject to any conditions 
imposed by man. But while the Absolute may manifest 
according to his own will, yet even he must act according 
to the constitution of his own being. He cannot become a 
non-entity. In fact, it is difficult to conceive how the Abso- 
lute could make an intentionally good man out of a man 
who is totally ignorant, or who is at the time led by a wicked 
will. In the evolution of things, it is to be presumed that the 
Absolute has adopted the best methods. If this be true, it 
is difficult to conceive how he could have accomplished the 
same results by different methods. The Absolute himself 
can do only things that can be done. He could not perform 
an act of power without an exercise of power. 

Man falls into many traps by the way he considers the 
idea of negation. He first gives to negation a name. This 
word or linguistic expression is an entity. Then, by a sort 
of mental thaumaturgics, the negation itself is spoken of as 
an entity. This is a mistake of common occurrence. It is 
exemplified even in mathematics. In Loomis’s Geometry, 
Book VI., Proposition XII., the attempt is made to demon- 
strate that the area of a circle is equal to the product of its 
circumference by half the radius. The method is that, since 
the area of a triangle is equal to the product of its base by 
half its altitude, therefore, if the triangular portion of the 
inscribed polygon have its base diminished until the altitude 
of the triangle equals the radius of the circle, then the base 
of the triangle will coincide with the circumference of the 
circle, and the area of the triangle will still be equal to its 
base by half its altitude, and so with all the other triangular 
portions of the inscribed polygon. But the demonstration 
is a failure. When the base of the triangle is reduced till 
the altitude equals radius, both sides of the triangle have 
become one with radius, and the base has become a mere 
point, without length. The product of the base by half the 
altitude is now the product of nothing by half the altitude. 
This gives no contents. If the base is given any length, 
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while the altitude is radius, the triangle will be a portion of 
a circumscribed polygon. The demonstration proves only 
that the contents of the circle can be approximately calcu- 
lated. The proposition relies on the allegation that a circle 
may be considered as a regular polygon of an infinite 
number of sides. But this is contradictory, for any side 
must have length, and an infinite number of times that 
length would exceed the dimensions of any definite circum- 
ference. 

In fact, the triangle and the circle are incommensur- 
able. As shown in the previous article referred to, all so- 
called straight lines are segments of circumferences of 
indefinite dimensions. Now segments of circumferences of 
different diameters can never coincide at two or more con- 
secutive points. They are therefore incommensurable. The 
mistake in the demonstration comes from regarding the 
point as something that has dimension. No number of 
points can make a line. The point and line have no similar- 
ities. A line is a phenomenal unit. Every shorter or longer 
line is a different phenomenal unit. Each line is an inde- 
pendent creation. No line is commensurable with any other 
line, except portions of the circumferance of which the line 
is a segment. 

So it is with space. Every space-form is an independent 
creation. It is by overlooking this point that so much diffi- 
culty is met with in the consideration of the Fourth and 
other dimensions. When I see a man within a closed room, 
I cannot imagine how that same man could leave the room 
by some unknown direction, and without going through the 
walls of the room. And he cannot. To do so would require 
a different phenomenon, an independent creation. When I 
hear a phonograph play a tune, I can easily imagine that, 
by a change in my organs of hearing, or by a change of disk 
on the machine, I shall cease to hear the tune, or hear a 
different tune. 

So, in the case of the man in the room, I can conceive of 
such change of my organs of sight that I could not see the 
man, or I can conceive of such change, by means invisible 
to my physical eyes, of the external activity which gives 
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rise to the phenomenon of the man in the room, as shall 
cause me to perceive a new phenomenon, that is a similar 
man outside the room. This would be a movement in the 
Fourth Dimension. 

In the same previous article referred to above, I have 
stated that a line drawn at an angle to a plane, if extended 
indefinitely, would form an endless spiral. It will be under- 
stood that the line would move by a compound motion—a 
motion parallel to the plane and a motion away from the 
plane. 

Now this does not mean that there is a line or a spiral 
out in space somewhere. The phenomenal line and space 
are nowhere except within the mind of man. This whole 
phenomenal universe, as man sees it, is nowhere, except 
within the mind of some conscious being. The line is a 
symbol of persistency in thought. When the creative 
thought is projected to a point outside the creative center 
and persisted in, that persistency produces, through the 
mechanism of the physical organs, the phenomenon which 
is calleda line. As the thought is necessarily connected with 
the creative center, a uniform persistency or urge produces 
what man sees as equal distances or radii, and the entire 
simple act of persistency in creative thought is symbolized, 
in the mind of man, by the circumference of a circle or by 
some curvilinear figure. 

So it is that the phenomenal universe is characterized 
by curvilinear paths and by cycles. So persistency of crea- 
tive thought in a plane of divine influence, combined with 
persistency from that plane through other planes, produces 
in man’s mind the phenomenon called the spiral of evolution. 

Thought is never completely continuous, but goes step 
by step, is rythmic, which fact manifests itself in the im- 
pression of a universal vibratory basis of material things. 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 
By Maris Herrington Billings. 
Cuapter XVI. 

THE Bonp oF BLOoop. 


WO days later the royal barge was rowed up the Nile un- 

der the cloudless blue of the Egyptian sky, with the Prin- 

cess Ranee lying in state amidst her cushions on its deck. Thirty 

graceful slave girls were at the oars, each wearing a wreath of 

flowers on her head; and their dark eyes gleamed brightly as 

they let the oars rise and fall in time to the strains of the melo- 

dious chant. The only men accompanying the barge were 

Ahmes, the Royal Scribe, an old man, gray-haired and bent, 

Naxo, the young slave, and a couple of men who relieved each 
other at the pole. 

On swept the barge, past the Mokkattam mountains, stretched 
along the eastern shore, where the Nile glided by, its waters 
dancing in shining waves, which at this time were of a beautiful 
green color, owing to the floating vegetation being brought down 
the cataracts; past the white cliffs where, high up on the ‘rocks, 
sat the cormorants, wise old birds, gazing at the passing craft 
with their swallow-winged sails; past the ever-changing pano- 
rama of the shore, with its vast expanse of verdant fields and 
waving palms; past the long stretches of marsh, fairly teeming 
with teal, ibis and duck, where the tall reeds were now waving 
like a green sea, on the surface of the rising Nile, and under 
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the shadow of dark cliffs, where wheeling hawks swooped down 
to clutch their finny prize; till at length, just as the Sun God 
kissed the Libyan hills good-night, it came in sight of the three 
conical peaks that are the land-mark of Thebes to voyagers on 
the Nile, 

On the voyage the princess had said to her tire woman, 
Lucina, “On this journey I am going to drop all the state that 
doth hedge a princess round. I intend to dress as a fellaheen, 
and thou and I, with but two slaves, will stay at the inn; and 
tomorrow we will visit the fisheries.” 

When the great barge had been made fast to the quay at 
Telmis, which was the mart of Crocodilus, where the fish were 
brought from the great fisheries of Lake Meceris to be shipped all 
over Egypt, Ahmes left the boat to find an inn for the accom- 
modation of the princess and her companion for the night. 

The reflection of the glowing sunset painted the eastern hills 
with soft and rosy hues as it sank in a sea of molten gold, and 
a brazen gong was sounding musically for sunset prayers, when 
Ahmes returned and informed the princess of his success. He 
had been able to secure only two rooms at the Khan. 

“Tis as well,” said the princess. “I will take Lucina and rest 
there for the night, and thou wilt see to the care of the barge. 
We will go with thee now, Ahmes; and I wish thee to say that I 
am the Lady Ra-meri. I do not wish the people to know that 
the king’s daughter is in the town. I would be free for a day 
or two. I will be with thee in a fraction of time’; and true 
to her word she soon appeared, accompanied by only one lady- 
in-waiting and two slaves to carry the apparel. 

The princess was dressed plainly. She wore a dark mantle; 
and she and Lucina followed Ahmes on foot. The scribe led 
the way to the inn, through the crowded streets into which the 
coolness of the evening had tempted all classes, and where, 
dressed in their best attire, they were enjoying themselves in the 
balmy air. The royal party passed an open pavilion, where 
Arabian dancing girls were performing, and the princess bade 
them stop, while she watched their flying feet. Story-tellers 
were telling their tales, while the people sat at the tavern tables 
and drank hek,* wine, or the sweet juice of fruits. Many 
of them were squatted on the ground and joined the public 
singers to the sound of tambourine and flute. 

They followed Ahmes until he turned down a quiet street, 
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paved with granite, and stopped before a large house of yellow 
sand-stone. Crossing the courtyard, the party were shown to a 
spacious chamber. Here the princess, partook of the evening 
repast, dismissing Ahmes and Naxo, and bidding them return 
to the barge. 

After supper, Ranee said to Lucina, “I will myself see how 
they have lodged thee’, and Lucina led the way to her room. 
Ranee thought it was very well, and expressed her approval. “I 
shall retire early, Lucina”, she said, looking at her companion. 
“Thou mayest lie down and take a little rest thyself”, and she 
moved her hand gently from right to left across her brow. 
“Rest until I call thee”, she said in a firm even voice; and with- 
out a word Lucina obeyed, lying down on the couch and falling 
into a deep sleep. Then Ranee returned to her room with a 
smile, and awaited the coming of Sunro. 

The magician soon made his appearance. “Hail, Daughter of 
the Sun!” said he, as he bent to kiss her robe. “Thou hast done 
well. I saw thee arrive; and not a soul in this town would dream 
that the daughter of Pharaoh was in their midst.” 

“My good Sunro, art thou ready now for the journey to the 
temple ?” 

“T am at thy command, oh Princess. Shall it be to-night?” 

“I would myself prefer the day, Sunro; but let it be as thou 
sayest.” 

“*Twere all the same, Princess. In the Temple of Seth ’tis 
always dark, and we run less risk of being seen at night. I have 
here two fleet camels that will take us there in less than an hour. 
The demons of Amenti are with us, and the hour is most pro- 
pitious.” 

“Thou art sure, Sunro, that I will have undisputed power over 
the Prince of Tyre?” 

“Aye, by the Goddess Sekhet, surely ; or why would I bid thee 
work the spell ?” 

“Then lead on, I will follow thee.” 

The dwarf now descended through a gloomy passage and 
vaulted archway to the outer court. 

“We have not a moment to lose”, said the princess, as she saw 
the new moon just rising. 

Sunro led the way to a corner of the yard, where a continu- 
ous chewing of provender and two long necks with motionless 
heads denoted that the camels were resting, the unwilling ani- 
mals, disturbed in their repose, made angry protestations, and 
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attempted to bite when the slaves of Sunro began to arouse them. 

“He placed the princess on the back of one of the camels, 
which slowly rose to its knees, then to its feet, and stretched 
its long neck with an inquiring gesture into the gathering gloom. 
Sunro mounted the other, and they lurched and shuffled with 
awkward gait out into the town, and soon they struck the well 
kept road that encircled Lake Meeris. 

“This beautiful body of water was an artificial lake, forty- 
five miles around and fifty feet deep; it was built by Amenem- 
hat III. It was filled with fish, the catching and marketing of 
which was one of the great industries of Egypt, employing thou- 
sands of fishermen. The road was lined with shady palms, and 
was kept in perfect repair as a driveway. They rode swiftly 
along for five miles or more, past sleeping vineyards and the huts 
of the fishermen. 

The moon was now a bright silver crescent, and the stars 
shone with a soft brilliant light. Leaving the road, the camels 
plodded with noiseless feet through the sand, until they came 
to a rocky path that led to the foot of the mountain. At length 
they came to a huge monolith standing sharply defined against 
the sky. Here the wild fig trees and acacias were growing out 
of the rocky sides of the cliffs. This great shaft towered one 
hundred feet in the air, its smooth sides covered with hierogly- 
phics, its summit a mere point, clear in the faint moonlight; and 
as they neared it a dog began to wail somewhere in a hut near 
the lake, as if from fear. 

Sunro stopped the camels. In the face of the solid cliff Ranee 
could discern where once there had been a large entrance to a 
vast cavernous temple. It was now a smooth wall, ornamented 
with symbols and grotesque figures of the God who dwelt within. 

“That, as thou seest, Princess, is the entrance to the temple 
that was when Seth had his devotees who worshipped at his 
shrine. He was a great God and people worshipped him in fear, 
but now man hath made him subservient to his will. He who 
never flinches from his purpose shall not fail in his desires. 
Thou art such, oh Princess. Thou canst be conqueror of the 
world if thou but desire to be. Only secure the tiny casket in 
the hand of the God, and it will give thee unlimited power in 
this world.” 

“TI only wish for power over one man; and that I will have”, 
said Ranee; for she did not forget for one moment the force 
of her great will and the desire of her woman’s heart. 
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Sunro now spoke to the camels, and they went on for more 
than a mile through a tangle of mulberry and sycamore trees. 
At last he stopped, and Ranee found herself in a patch of sand, 
surrounded by tall palms and straggling mimosas. Away to the 
right she saw a faint flickering blue flame. One moment it was 
there, dancing along the foot of the mountain, then it was gone. 
A faint shiver passed over her as she called Sunro’s attention to 
the dancing light. 

“Tis but a flying insect”, said he reassuringly, as he tethered 
the camels. 

As they stood there they could see the circling bats, and some- 
where high up on the cliffs a screech owl gave forth its melan- 
choly wail, chilling the blood in Ranee’s veins. 

Sunro made the camels kneel while he dismounted; and hav- 
ing assisted Ranee to alight, he took from his camel a bundle 
and extracted therefrom a black robe, which was covered with 
cabalistic signs, conspicuous among which was a great white 
cross, on front and back, and a small cross on either sleeve. 
This he gave the princess to put on. On her head he put a con- 
ical cap adorned with a cross, and on her feet stout sandals of 
horse-hide, with the mystic figure embroidered on each. He 
hung around her neck a wreath of garlic flowers made on the 
twined branches of the wild rose; then handed her a wand, the 
head of which was a gold cross; and from his pouch he produced 
seven small cones of kyphi* and gave her im- 
plicit instructions. From the bundle he took a number of 
torches, and said, “Now Princess, I will lead thee by an unknown 
way to the tomb of the God. So far can I go with thee, then 
thou must proceed alone; but I will await thy coming near the 
temple. The robe thou hast on thee will protect thee from all 
harm. When thou comest into the temple, draw the magic 
circle around thee on the floor with thy wand in this manner”, 
and he drew the magic circle in the glistening sand. “At the 
four cardinal points, thou wilt place the torches—so.” 

Ranee drew the circle several times, to be sure that the signs 
were correct. 

“Now, remember, thou must not step outside the circle, as 
thou dost value thy life. After thou hast lighted the incense, 
which thou wilt place on the altar, thou wilt find a small red box 
in the right hand of the God. Though encrusted with rubies, 
the contents are not of value”, he said carelessly, “for ’tis only 





*Egyptian incense. 
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filled with a fine white powder. Take it; hold the box in thine 
hand, and no matter what thou dost see or hear, thou art quite 
safe; with the box in thy possession, thou canst command the 
world. Carry it safely, and pick thy steps on thy return so thou 
dost not fall. Be not afraid to command the djinn* 
should one appear to thee, and when thy wish is granted say 
these words: ‘Chaach Chachach Charcharachacha’. Lest thou 
should forget them, here they are written for thee to carry with 
thee. Art thou ready Princess? The way is dark, the Gods sit 
enthroned in the heart of yonder mountain. Thou wilt need all 
thy courage. Perchance thou wilt have to face the powers of 
darkness ; but cling to thy wand, and use thy will power. Mor- 
tals are safe, until mastered by fear.” 

“TI fear not, Sunro, have I not been initiated into the mys- 
teries of the temple? Thy magic will have to be of a new order 
to frighten me.” 

“Well thou knowest I deal not in white magic. Thou art 
about to encounter the unseen forces. Thou art in love. A 
passionate woman will do much to gain the object of her affec- 
tions ; but Royal Egypt will scarce yield to a foreign born slave.” 

“Never”, said Ranee passionately, her jealousy now fully 
aroused. “Lead on, I will follow thee to Netherwold.” 

Sunro donned a gown similar to the one Ranee was wearing, 
covered with the mystic symbols. He led the way to a cleft in 
the rocks, which was filled with a mass of wild date palms that 
grew at the base of the mountain. He pushed aside the feathery 
foliage, which was wild and ragged and trailed: in great branches 
over the ground, and made his way behind several boulders to an 
opening in the rocks. 

This was the entrance to a long-forgotten tomb; and as they 
stepped into the darkness of the cavern, Ranee felt a strange 
chill come over her. Sunro lighted a couple of torches, dis- 
turbing the bats and causing them to wheel in fright above the 
glimmering lights. Night hawks shrieked, owls hooted, and a 
flying bat struck, cold and clammy, against her cheek. Her flesh 
crept with horror, but she set her teeth and waited. She could 
now see that the cave was a large tomb, richly adorned with 
paintings and sculptures. The light of the torches brought out 
in strong relief the sepulchral figures on the ceiling, painted 
white on a dark blue ground, and the pillars and walls of the 
vault glowed with a vivid variety of colors. 
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The main entrance sloped with a very slight descent, and on 
each side were niches, filled with mummy cases. In the cave 
were two great sarcophagi, standing on blocks of marble. Be- 
hind these, Sunro led the way to a narrow and difficult passage, 
roughly cut in the rock and nearly filled with sand that had fal- 
len from above. Here the air was foul and stagnant. There was a 
smell as of some dreadful miasma, mixed with the peculiar over- 
powering odor of the mummies, and it seemed so long before 
they emerged into another chamber that Ranee thought the 
passage would never end. 

Two lurid eyes gleamed on her through the darkness, and a 
long, lean object glided swiftly by, brushing her garments as it 
passed. Cold and faint, she leaned against the wall to take 
breath. “What was that?” she gasped. 

“’Twas but a jackal, Princess’, Sunro answered reassuringly ; 
and led her to a large rock, behind which another passage led 
to the great hall of the God. 

“Princess, I will await thee here’, he said, as he placed two 
blazing torches on the floor. He lighted a third and handed it 
to her, with the others which she was to carry with her. 

“All is now ready, Princess; wilt thou not rest a moment?” 

“Nay”, she said in a hollow whisper, “I will go on to the end”, 
but her cheek was pale and a strange fire gleamed in her eyes. 

“Now, remember, Princess’, he said, “we understand each 
other. There must be no wavering on thy part. Leave all 
womanly weakness behind thee.” 

“T will’, she said grimly. 

Ranee had to squeeze her slim body sideways to get into 
the passage. Here she found the air oppressive as if from some 
sulphurous fumes, which made her quite dizzy, but she pushed 
bravely on. 

The chamber where Sunro had elected to wait for the prin- 
cess was an awful place, for all around him were strewn the 
mummies of the dead, and the faint light given off by his torches 
served only to enhance the surrounding gloom. He sat on a 
stone with head erect, his face bright with triumph, with the air 
of a man who was on the eve of some great enterprise requiring 
skill and courage. He rubbed his long hands gleefully together. 
“If only I can gain the box!” he muttered. “I did not dare 
hope she would carry it through. Now I will be the master of 
Egypt; for with the casket in my possession I can compel 
Rameses to do my bidding, or threaten him with the destruction 
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of Egypt; and to think that his own daughter is the one to dis- 
turb the rest of Seth!” He laughed joyfully ; and strange echoes 
answered. Hollow laughs sounded all around the vaulted cham- 
ber, shaking his boasted confidence until even he cringed with 
fear. 

Ranee found herself in a narrow passage about fifty feet in 
length, only wide enough to allow her to walk through without 
touching the sides. Suddenly she found herself in a vast cham- 
ber so large that twenty torches could not illuminate the shadowy 
recesses of its vaulted roof. The walls of this great temple 
were of white limestone, which glittered with shining stalactites 
that looked like silver in the rays of the torches. In the heart 
of this great mountain Nature had formed this gigantic temple, 
for this wonder the hand of man had not created. 

In this beautiful cavern dwelt the God of Evil. On one side 
of the chamber, which had been blocked up with dark stones 
from roof to floor, was painted in phosphorescent paint a great 
cross, which no evil influence could pass. 

In one corner rose two huge pillars, the sides of which were 
carved and fretted with shining spar, and between them sat the 
God, with folded arms, enthroned on a huge block of black 
marble. He had the head of a fabulous animal having a pointed 
snout and square ears. In spite of her boasted courage, Ranee 
began to feel the uncanny spell of this temple of horror stealing 
over her. Her brain reeled, her blood ran cold, and she felt like 
a person in a nightmare, half conscious, yet unable to resist the 
petrifying spell. An unseen power compelled her to confront 
the nameless horror. She dreaded it; yet she was resolved to 
make it obey her will; so she stepped quickly to the altar, and 
lighting all her torches from the one she carried, she placed 
them on the floor, as she had been directed. She lifted her 
wand on high, then, with its iron-shod point, she drew the 
magic circle around her, taking care to keep herself well within 
its mystic border, while she chanted in a low tone a verse of 
mystic words. She now placed the seven small cones on the 
altar, and holding the wand aloft, she reached up. Sure enough, 
in the hand of the God lay a tiny red box. This she transferred 
to her own hand, and standing in the centre of the mystic ring 
with her torch in her left hand, and the wand in her right, she 
lighted the cones one by one. They did not flame, but burned 
with a dull red glow, each spark sending up its small spiral col- 
umn of smoke, which gave a strange fragrance. Then she 
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waved the wand and said in a firm voice, “Ye shades of night, 
I bid you now appear.” 

A wild unreasoning terror took possession of her. She trem- 
bled from head to foot, but she stood firm in the silence that 
ensued when the dread echoes had died away. With fixed eyes 
and rigid limbs she waited; and her hair rose on end with terror 
when she saw a faint luminous light begin to gather behind the 
statue. It was a strange unearthly blue light, such as she had 
never seen on land or sea. It glimmered in the blackness, and 
grew brighter and brighter, until it enveloped the great black 
statue in its strange glare, casting a faint radiance all over the 
vast chamber. Then, floating in its bright rays, Ranee saw 
small silver atoms which reminded her of the motes that dance 
in the sunshine. They whirled round and round and gathered 
in clusters in a nebulous way; then the floating atoms began to 
take shape. More and more quickly they danced, and more and 
more they gathered, until they formed themselves into phantom 
shape. 

Materialized from this strange light stood a misty form, vague 
and shadowy. At first it looked like a huge bat with out-spread 
wings, then gradually it assumed the form of a woman with 
waving masses of dark hair, which seemed to writhe around her 
head, as if she were crowned with snakes. Her eyes seemed 
to glow with living fire, and she had brilliant white teeth that 
gleamed behind ruby lips. Then Ranee heard a tinkling voice, 
hard and clear, saying, “Wherefore, oh mortal, hast thou called 
me from the shades?” 

At first she could not speak, for her tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth; but she summoned all her will power and an- 
swered: “So that henceforth thou wilt obey my will by the power 
I hold over thee. By this box I command thee to do my bidding.” 

She was answered by a tinkling laugh, like the sound of falling 
glass. 

“Name thy desire, oh mortal.” 

“T would have the Prince of Tyre love me, of his own accord. 
I would have him make me his wife.” 

“Too late!” answered the phantom. “That love is given to 
another; but I can separate them for thee; and perchance his 
love will then turn toward thee. Sign thy bond, oh mortal.” 

Ranee drew from her hair a golden arrow, sharp as a stiletto, 
and pricked her arm. She dipped the arrow in the drop of 
blood that issued from the wound and let it run from the point 
of the arrow onto the altar. 
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“Behold the bond of blood. I sign myself thine. Thou canst 
dispose of my Ka according to thy will”, she said looking with- 
out flinching at the luminous figure standing in the misty light. 

She was answered by the rippling laugh. The echoes caught 
the silvery sound and flung them back and forth, until the cave 
seemed peopled with laughing spirits. 

“Thy desire, oh mortal; name it.” 

“I would have the Prince of Tyre, and I would be assured 
that his heart is mine, alone. How am I to know that he loves 
not the slave in secret?” 

Then the voice answered, “Because I promise thee that she 
shall not return his love until this mountain shall be removed, 
and the waters of the Nile flow over it; till when battles are 
fought on the other side of the world at noon, the conqueror 
shall be known in Egypt before set of sun; till travellers on the 
wide ocean shall speak to their loved ones on land; and men shall 
fly like birds in the air. Until then, oh mortal, this slave shall 
not return the love of this man. She shall fly at his approach, 
nor shall they know each other until these things have come to 
pass.” 

“T am content”; said Ranee, “for none of those things can 
ever come to pass. How shall I call thee, should I need thy 
aid ?” 

“I shall be ever at thy side’, said the phantom with a laugh, 
“for I am the personification of the serpent Appe. I am thy 
servant as long as thou canst refrain from opening the box 
that is in thy hand.” | 

Then Ranee said in a firm voice, “I bid thee begone, oh shade”, 
and she read the magic words of exorcism which Sunro had 
given her. Gradually the phantom dissolved into the shining 
atoms, the diffused light slowly disappeared, and Ranee stood 
in the cave alone. 

She now made her way to the rock behind which was the hid- 
den entrance to the passage. With fear and trembling she put 
the box in the bosom of her robe and returned. Walking along 
the dismal passage she felt something cold and clammy slide 
between her feet, and stood paralyzed with terror as she saw a 
huge black and yellow serpent glide quickly away. Her heart 
stood still with fear. She could not account for this awful 
terror, for snakes had always been a source of pleasure to her, 
and she was on the verge of fainting when she reached the 
gloomy tomb where Sunro was awaiting her. 
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When she appeared, his face brightened, for well he knew 
that she had been in great danger, and he was relieved at her 
safe return. 

“The box, the box! Hast thou got that?” said he anxiously. 

“Why art thou in such haste?’ she answered coldly. “Let 
us get out of this awful place. I am weary, Sunro. I will tell 
thee of my experience with the djinn after we are safely away 
from all this horror’, she added with a shudder. 

“Give me the box, oh Princess”, said he, “that I may carry it 
safely for thee.” 

“Nay, Sunro”, she answered haughtily, “I have risked my life 
to get it; why should I give it to thee?” 

“Because, oh Princess, thou knowest not what power it con- 
tains. It were best to bury it, now that thou hast called the 
manes from Amenti, and thou wilt have thy wish. I would not 
have it fall into other hands. Perhaps thou thinkest it contains 
a great jewel; but I assure thee, Princess, it contains only a fine 
white powder, which must not come in contact with the air.” 

“How dost thou know all this, Sunro?” 

“The knowledge hath been handed down from my forefath- 
ers. What if thou shouldst leave it around somewhere, and 
some slave should open it? On my knees I beseech thee, Prin- 
cess, to trust it to my care, only for safe keeping.” 

“Nay”, said she wilfully, “I will myself see to its safety. Lead 
on, Sunro; this is no place to linger.” 

The baffled dwarf rose from his knees and led the way to 
the place where the camels were chewing the cud beneath the 
palms. H was wild with rage, but he doubted not that he 
could compel Ranee to give up the box ere long. They mounted 
the camels and moved swiftly and silently on their homeward 
way, and Sunro managed to get the princess back to her apart- 
ments before the dawn. A snow-white streak across her shining 
hair bore mute witness to the terrors of the night. 

Early risers that morning witnessed a strange phenomenon 
in Egypt. A dense white fog lay over the valley. The mist 
had come from the mountains, and spread over the river in a 
bluish haze, dense and cold. The sunshine gradually dispelled 
this strange mist; but old river men shook their heads. Never 
in their lives had such a thing occurred before; and Sethos, 
noting it, hastened anxiously to his observatory, shaking his head 
solemnly. 


Next day the princess was quite ill, and kept her room all 
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day. The following day she resumed her journey up the Nile to 
Thebes, where she went to the Temple of Amen Ra, and dwelt 
in the house of the Virgins of the Sun for a week. 





In the meantime, at Memphis, Ardas was planning to leave 
Egypt. One bright morning he stood sorrowfully watching his 
caravan depart. Tents were struck, camels and wagons loaded 
with the rapidity of frequent practice under the eye of disci- 
pline, and ere long, where horses had been picketed and long 
lines of dusky weather-stained tents had stood, there was only 
a sandy waste. 

Artaxia had orders to wait one full moon for his master at the 
Well of Palms, after which he was to strike camp and move 
on to Tyre; and Ardas sighed as he saw the long train in mo- 
tion, winding in the sunshine across the sand. Turning to 
Maris, he said, “The Gods protect us, Maris; for now we have 
indeed burned our bridges. We must away at the earliest op- 
portunity. Get thee gone, Maris, to the Rosetta, and see if 
thou canst procure a Pheenician ship to await our coming, while 
I make arrangements here for the transportation of the slaves. 
Darda and Nebo can travel down the Nile. I will go with 
Nicia and Amrah in another boat, and we will meet at Sair. I 
must attend this lion hunt of the king’s, which is arranged in 
my honor; then we will leave Egypt for ever. May the Gods 
attend thee, Maris. I will see thee on the morrow.” 

Once again the mirror became a blank, and the first beams 
of dawn stole softly into the museum. I made my way to my 
room, and was aroused from dreamless slumber in time to dress 
for dinner. Next evening, as the clock struck ten, I repeated 
the mystic words and beheld the continuation of the vision. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Wuat SuNrRO SAW IN THE MAGIc CRYSTAL. 


HE day after the royal hunt the princess returned to Mem- 
phis; and as soon as she reached her apartments, she 
called a slave and ordered him to bring her the cage of mice, 
with which her pets were always fed. 
“Poor things, ye are hungry”, she said, approaching the glass 
case, in which they were kept; for no one in the palace would go 
near the snakes in her absence. She opened the lid of the case, 
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and was about to plunge her white arm in, as usual, when, 
to her great surprise, she saw the reptiles raise their heads in 
anger. Their beady eyes were flashing fire, and they struck right 
and left, their forked tongues darting with lightning rapidity. 

Ranee spoke to them soothingly, and gave them a couple of 
mice, but they refused them. Then she got her ivory flute and 
played softly to allay their anger and excitement, but the music 
seemed to have no effect, it had evidently lost its charm. She 
gazed steadily at them and willed them to peace, but all to no 
purpose. Then it suddenly dawned upon her with a shock that 
she had lost her power. “The gift hath been taken away by 
Seth! Ah, me”, she sighed, “it was very useful; but the God 
hath, I doubt not, given me a greater power in the red box; and 
now the serpents must die.” So she sent for Naxo, and bade 
him call two slaves to carry the glass case to the lake in the 
garden and there submerge it until the reptiles were drowned. 
She carefully locked it, bidding the slaves be careful how they 
handled it. 

The princess went to her pavilion in the garden and sat won- 
dering if her power were really gone for ever, or if, perchance, 
her will were weakened by the trial through which she had just 
gone; for she knew full well that after all she was only a woman, 
and that she had completely collapsed after reaching her room. 
As she sat thinking of all that had happened, a small black 
figure darted out of the shrubbery, and, kneeling at her feet, 
held out to her a small roll of papyrus. Wondering what it 
could mean, she took the letter from the messenger, and dis- 
missed him with a handful of silver rings, telling him that it 
was dangerous to be found in the king’s garden. He prostrated 
himself, and in a flash he was gone without a word. 

Ranee leisurely unrolled the papyrus scroll, and found that it 
was nothing less than a command from Sunro to come to his 
house after sunset prayers. “I have news of great import con- 
cerning thy stately sycamore. Fail me not, if thou wouldst 
gain thine end.” . 

At first she was angry, and her eyes blazed with that orange 
light that always betokens a storm. How dare Sunro command 
her, the daughter of the Pharaoh? The royal blood in her 
veins seethed and boiled. “A Princess of the Royal House of 


Egypt to go to him!” she said aloud; “I will have him flayed 
alive.” 
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Then she read the scroll again. “If I would gain mine end I 
must go. He will not come to me because of the Pharaoh. He 
declines to risk his head”, she thought quickly. “Ah, well, I can 
lose Lucina in the crowd at the temple, and I can go heavily 
veiled. I will tell Lucina to wait at the temple while I go into 
the sanctuary. Alas! I have indeed lost my power, when I 
obey the call of Sunro!” 





While Ardas was absent at the great hunt, Nicia was sitting 
on the roof making her lace, which was as fine as cobwebs. Be- 
side her, on an inlaid table, stood the gilded cage of her pet 
lark, singing away as if it must burst its slender throat with 
its delicious thrills of harmony. A great burst of music came 
from the river, and Nicia left her seat and crossed the roof, 
leaning on the parapet to watch the gay procession of boats. 
Suddenly she heard a crash behind her, and turning quickly she 
beheld her beloved lark in the mouth of the black cat, who 
quickly dashed down the stairs. Nicia gave an agonized scream 
and ran after him. Leo, who had been lazily stretched in the 
sun at her feet, needed only the sound of her voice to awake him 
to vigorous action. With one bound he was after the cat, and 
when Nicia came up with him he was just shaking the last 
remnants of life out of it. He walked gravely up to her and 
laid the animal at her feet, then fetched the dead lark and laid 
it in her lap, looking up with loving eyes as if to say, “There, 
I could not save thy bird, but the cat will never trouble thee 
nor me again.” 

“Oh, Leo, Leo, what hast thou done?” she moaned. Then 
she put the cat in a reed basket that she found near, and hid it 
from sight under some low bushes, and returned to the house, 
where she told Amrah her troubles, and wept uncontrollably for 
her bird. Amrah stood as if turned to stone. “My lamb, my 
lamb”, she moaned, “bad luck has befallen us this day. ’Tis a 
fearful omen—the sacred animal of the Goddess Sekhet killed!” 

“Oh, I don’t care for the cat”, said Nicia. “I hated the ani- 
mal; but my dear little bird—to think that the creature should 
kill it!” 

“My lady”, said Amrah, “the cat must be buried, lest the 
Goddess find it out; and a prayer must be said to ward her off. 
If only we could take it to the Temple of Bubastis and lay it at 
the feet of the Goddess, it would avert all danger from thee.” 
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“Oh, nonsense, Amrah! Such a fuss about a cat! Thou 
knowest I believe not in such things”, said Nicia. 

“Nevertheless”, groaned Amrah, “thou wilt have the curse of 
Bast upon thee if it is not done.” 

Nicia only smiled, and answered, “I will get the prince to see 
that Darda doth bury it tonight, for of course I know, Amrah, 
that the matter must not be talked about, and that we can trust 
no one with the affair.” 

Old Amrah went out to the garden and brought in the basket; 
then she carefully wrapped the dead animal in many bandages 
of red and white linen sprinkling it with aromatic herbs and 
oil of natron. This done, she said many prayers over the body 
and hid it carefully under her bed. 

At sunset the princess and Lucina left her gorgeous litter at 
the Temple of Ptah. While the feeding of Hapi was going on 
the princess bade Lucina await her return, and passed within 
the portico of the temple. Soon after a heavily veiled female, 
covered with a dark burnous entered the home of Sunro, which 
was not far from the temple. 

“Welcome, oh Princess”, said he, “I have ventured to send for 
thee to give thee important news. Wilt thou give the box into 
my care if I show thee a way to gain the one thou lovest ?” 

Ranee thought for a moment. “I will give it to thee, Sunro, 
on the day on which I stand before the marrying priests”, she 
said firmly; and with that promise he had to be content. 

“Princess, I beg thee to be careful of the treasure thou hast 
in thy possession.” He then stepped to a table in the darkened 
room, and, pulling the cover off his crystal, said, “Princess, 
I have found that the woman whom the prince loves is in Egypt, 
not far from the palace. She is not an Egyptian, but a slave 
whom he brought in the caravan with him. At this present 
moment,” he said, eyeing Ranee, “the prince is with her in a 
garden of flowers; they are laughing, and the prince is digging 
a hole in the ground.” 

“The Prince digging!” said Ranee incredulously. 

“Yea,” said Sunro, “and the woman now hands him, as I 
live, Princess, the body of a cat, which they proceed to bury 
‘neath a large bush of yellow roses, which is in full flower.” 

“Where are they?” hissed Ranee, her jealousy now fully 
awake. 

Sunro watchd her narrowly as he said, “They now proceed to 
the house, and the prince hath taken the maiden in his arms, 
and is showering kisses on her upturned face. They are both 
laughing at the death of the cat.” 
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“Enough!” cried Ranee, “where are they?” her eyes blazing 
with a dangerous light. 

Sunro now threw the cover over the crystal, and, rubbing his 
hands together, he said, “Princess, I would fain offer thee a 
little advice. Keep thy temper for a day or two. Go to his 
Majesty, the King, and have the prince arrested, then thou 
wilt have him safe. Then bid the Governor of Police search 
for a house on the river dyke, from which, looking west, one can 
plainly see the silver dome of Thoth shining through the trees. 
it is below the temple, Princess. Then do with the maiden 
accordingly to our laws. Thou knowest ’tis death to kill the 
sacred animal of Sekhet. All who offend the cat-eyed Goddess 
pay the penalty. Under the rose bush they will find the body. 
It need not be known, oh Princess, that thy hand is in this 
affair. Thou art not responsible for the temper of the people; 
and after it is over, the prince, in his prison cell, will turn to 
the one who has been his friend through all this trouble. The 
one who succeeds in opening the door of his prison will gain his 
gratitude. He will throw himself at thy gracious feet; and lo, 
the prize is won.” 

Ranee had listened carefully to this long speech. ‘Thou art 
right, Sunro. Now, help me with thy magic aid to carry it 
through, and the box is thine.” 

Ranee hurried back to the temple, where she found Lucina 
distracted by her long absence. She had thrown off her veil, and 
her companion could see that her face was pale; but her lips 
were shut in a thin line, and she spoke not a word as the litter 
was borne back to the royal abode. Only the practised eyes of 
Lucina, as she waited upon her, marked how the blue veins 
around her temple throbbed, and how her color came and went, 
and the strange fire flashed in her eyes. Rage and contempt 
were tearing at her heart. She, whose wishes were daily antici- 
pated almost before they were formed; she who, in her match- 
less beauty, had no desire ungratified; that the prince, a mere 
nobody, according to her standard, should dare refuse the hand 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, and that he could resist her charms and 
prefer the love of a slave girl, was beyond her comprehension. 

“He shall know my power, he who has dared to despise me! 
I will crush him to earth; and when he sues for the love I 
offered him, I will turn coldly away and leave him to perish; 
but he shall not go to this girl for comfort in his despair. Nay, 
she shall die. I will see to it that her agony shall be long, and 
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that she has time to suffer; and the prince, I will first attend 
to him. He shall stay in prison until he comes to his senses 
and sues to me, or until he is old and grey. He shall know 
to his cost that he cannot offend Royal Egypt with impunity. 
Oh, Ardas’’, she wailed, “I could not hate thee so much if I did 
not love thee so well! Oh, my Love, I cannot lose thee! But 
thou must be made to drink bitter waters before thou canst 
learn the power of love.” 

That evening, after dinner, which had been a family affair 
in the palace, Ranee sought her father in private, and, dropping 
to her knees, she said, “I now crave the boon, oh Sire,—the 
reward for my dance on the New Year.” 

“Aye,” said Rameses kindly, “I had forgotten, my daughter. 
Thou hast not yet demanded it. Well, what shall it be, a price- 
less pearl, a jewel, or a diadem?” 

“Nay, I only ask thee to command the presence of the Prince 
of Tyre at thy banquet tomorrow evening, and to detain him 
after the tenth hour. Thou wilt then send one of thy nobles to 
waylay him on his way to his palace. The prince must be 
shoved and jostled by a drunken noble. This, of course, he will 
resent, and will draw his sword. Which one of thy nobles 
dost thou wish to seek the shades?” and she laughed a cruel, 
ringing laugh that had a strange tinkling sound. “He will not 
stand much chance against the sword of the prince. What 
sayest thou to Marotis, oh Sire? Then the soldiers must be in 
readiness to step forward and arrest the prince, and he must go 
to prison for a while.” 

“But, Ranee, hast thou forgotten that the prince hath the 
freedom of the city, and we have pledged the loving cup? That 
would be a flagrant breach against the rules of nations and of 
kingly hospitality. Remember, Ranee, he hath eaten our bread 
and salt.” 

“As the friend of Pharaoh”, Ranee said insinuatingly, “he can 
be well treated; and thou canst give the command in secret. I 
want thee to come to my aid, oh Sire; I want to open the prison 
gates for him. I can have him released by thy kind permission, 
and he must, in gratitude, show me some respect. Oh, Sire, I 
love him! I cannot live without him! When he speaks to me, 
it seems as if the Hathors had woven a web of sunbeams around 
me, and I beseech thee to aid me”, she added passionately. 

“My daughter,” said Rameses, rising in anger, “I will compel 
him to marry thee, or he shall lose his life.” 
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“Nay, let me have mine own way, Sire. "Twill be the prince’s 
own fault if he gets mixed up in a drunken brawl.” 

“Thy wish is granted thee, my daughter. I will give orders 
in secret, and the prince shall lodge with Atasu until thou de- 
sirest his freedom. Thou shalt have thy boon, even at the price 
of Egypt’s honor.” 

Next evening Prince Ardas was in attendance on the Pharaoh 
at his express command. He was shown great favor. It was a 
feast from which the ladies of the royal household were exclud- 
ed, and the wine flowed freely, the king’s cup-bearer again and 
again filling the golden goblet at his side. Rameses was in a 
merry mood; and stories about his hunting exploits were told 
again and again, until Ardas forgot about the tenth hour, and 
‘twas nearer the twelfth when he found himself in the open air. 

He felt conscious of a strange depression, a vague misgiving, 
as though some evil were casting its shadow around him ere 
it came. The air felt heavy, and the stars had become dim; he 
felt as though he were in a different world as he passed along 
the silent streets on his way to his palace. His head was not 
quite as clear as it might have been, as he made his way through 
a narrow street to cut short his homeward route, and a stagger- 
ing man ran full tilt into him. 

“How now?” said the prince, angrily. “Is the pave not wide 
enough for thee?” 

“Who art thou to talk to me, Lord of the Marshes?” said the 
aggressor, whipping out his sword. 

Ardas was now forced to defend himself; which he proceeded 
to do right merrily. The clash of steel blades rang out on the 
quiet air of the night, and before Ardas had made many passes 
with his adversary, who was no mean antagonist, several people 
came running toward them, and among them four of the police 
guards. They would hear no explanation; and simply disarmed 
the two men and led them to the prison, a large square building 
of rough stones, three stories in height, with a flat roof. It 
stood at the end of the dyke, and overlooked the river, and 
its high windows were barred with bronze bars. 

Ardas was led to the room of the governor of police, who, 
sitting in his high-chair, regarded the two nobles before him with 
a grim smile. Ardas told him who he was, and explained the 
situation, hinting that he would not lose anything by sparing him 
humiliation; but the governor only gazed on the painted figure 
of the Goddess Ma-t, and said, “Thou wilt have to go before the 
judgment seat of Pharaoh, oh Prince.” 
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“Spare me that, I pray thee”, said Ardas. “I am the friend 
of Rameses.” 

“So am I;” retorted the other, “and thou, a hated foreigner, 
wilt have to stand where I do.” 

“Very well, lead on”, said Ardas. “Ye are a pack of fools.” 
He then followed the jailer down a wide corridor; a massive 
door swung back, and he found himself in a good-sized cell. 
In the middle of the further wall was a couch in the form of 
a bronze lion, covered with a finely dressed lion-skin. Near it 
a head-rest of ebony, decorated with pious texts, stood ready 
for the sleeper. In one corner stood a tabouret, and a low 
table completed its furnishing. High up in the wall a long, 
narrow light let in the moonlight. He flung himself down on 
the couch, and soon fell asleep, resolving that he would send 
a letter to Rameses the first thing in the morning, and made 
up his mind that in the future he would not dine so hilariously. 

The sun had scarcely gilded the walls of the cell, ere Ardas 
called for papyrus and stylus, and, having written his note, he 
sealed the letter with wax, and dispatched it to the palace. 

The morning wore on. He began to stretch his long legs. 
and wonder if the Pharaoh has forgotten that he was sitting 
there in durance. The jailer had brought him a good breakfast, 
and he wondered if they thus fed their prisoners in Egypt; 
gravely pondering this question as he eyed a basket of luscious 
fruit. 

Toward evening the governor of the prison visited him in 
person. “Most illustrious Prince, thy petition has been duly 
laid before the Pharaoh, and the most high and noble son of 
Ra—may the Gods give him health forever—hath decided for 
thine own good, to have thee lodged here for a few short days 
Thou hast wounded the noble Marotis, and he hath made his 
complaint before the throne, and the people clamor for thy 
death or banishment, oh Prince. Thou being a foreigner, the 
Pharaoh hath said that thou art to be kept in prison for one 
month, for thine own safety; but thou art to be a favored guest, 
having all thy wishes gratified as far as lies in my power.” 
“By all the Gods!” said Ardas, “would he dare to detain me?” 
Then he remembered that his caravan was now far away on its 
return journey in the wilds of the desert, and that Maris was 
at the Delta. Then his thoughts turned*to his loved one. “I 
must contrive to send her word,” he muttered, “but how?” He 
could not trust the slaves. “Oh, for Maris! Oh, for my trusted 
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friend!” he groaned, as he sat on the couch, trying to devise 
some means of communication with her. Had he only the power 
to see through those stone walls, the sight would have driven 
him mad; for early that morning a squad of officers had stopped 
before the ponderous bronze gates of the Villa Amentu, and, 
when old Amrah, thinking that it was Darda, who had gone to 
market, opened them wide, they rushed in with spikes in hand. 
Three of them made for the mandara, where Nicia was playing 
the harp, and rudely confronted her. 

“Thou art under arrest, maiden,” said one, in a rough tone, as 
he laid his hand on the shoulder of the astonished girl; while 
the others made their way to the garden, looking for a yellow 
rose bush in full bloom; and they soon returned with the body of 
the cat, which one of them wrapped carefully in a dark cloth. 

Nicia was allowed to put on her mantle. She was then led 
to a litter, and was borne rapidly through the streets, and the 
people, gazing after the litter, knew that it contained a woman 
prisoner. Great curiosity and interest were evinced as it passed, 
and comments flew from lip to lip. “What hath she done?” 
said a carpenter. “She must be a hyzna’’, said his companion. 
“Ah,” said an old man, with a wag of his head, “Pharaoh will 
never order such a comely maiden to her death. Were I in 
his place, she would make me a capital slave.” “Indeed”, said 
an old hag, “Pharaoh is merciful, and she may escape with the 
loss of that shapely nose. “Iwere a pity to make a mummy of 
her before her time; but what hath she done?” 

“She is a foreigner,” said one. “She hath refused to worship 
Athor.” 

“She is a Hebrew,” answered another, “and she will surely 
suffer punishment.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PHARAOH. 


HE litter finally stopped at the steps of the Judgment Hall, 

just as she was, Nicia was led before the judgment seat of 
the mighty Pharaoh. Here, on a raised platform, sat Rameses, 
bathed in a flood of sunlight from the open sky above. His atti- 
tue was suggestive of extreme fatigue and exhaustion. His face 
looked sad and weary, and was pitiless in expression. He had 
slept little, for thinking of this freak of Ranee to have the prince 
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in prison; for he liked Ardas, and did not relish his part in this 
affair. He thought, however, that it would be but temporary, 
and promised himself that he would make ample reparation. 

The other cases, most of them trifling affairs, had been dis- 
posed of, and Pharaoh had just given Marotis his liberty, with 
a severe reprimand in public, and a grant of land in private, 
when he heard the sound of a great disturbance, accompanied 
by loud cries. An immense crowd was streaming toward the 
scribes of the court, and a detachment of officers of police were 
forcing a passage through the yelling mob, leading a woman pris- 
oner to the foot of the judgment seat. 

“One more case, most glorious Son of Light. A female hath 
killed a sacred cat”, announced the crier, and Nicia was pushed 
forward in front of the throne. 

Rameses looked into her frightened blue eyes, and noted her 
pale, delicate skin with interest. “‘Maiden, whence art thou, and 
what doest thou here in Egypt?” 

“Most noble King, I am from Cyprus; I did not kill the cat. 
*Twas my dog that did it, your most gracious Majesty”, she 
faltered hurriedly. 

The keen eye of the Pharaoh wandered over her shapely 
form, but he only said, ‘““How camest thou to Memphis ?” 

“By the Phoenician caravan, your Majesty.” 

“And why hast thou not returned when it left here three 
days ago?” he said suspiciously. 

“My life is in thy hands, oh King; but I decline to answer 
thy question’, she said firmly. 

“Let the accusation be read”, said he sternly, turning to 
the nearest officer. It was the law of Egypt that a written state- 
ment should be prepared of the charge, the evidence on both 
sides, and the defence. It was believed that, by this method, no 
skilful oratory or impassioned appeal would bias the judgment 
when the plaintiff was pleading for his life. A priest, distin- 
guished by his grave aspect and look of wisdom, dressed in a 
pure white robe, now read the grave accusation from 4a roll of 
papyrus. As he began, the Princess Ranee swept into the court, 
attended by several of her ladies. She paused for a few moments 
on the steps of the throne, and regarded the prisoner with a long, 
searching glance, as she took her seat beside the Pharaoh. Ranee 
often sat beside her father in the judgment hall, for she thought 
that some day she might be called upon to sit in the judgment 
seat herself; and sometimes a whispered word to her father 
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would sway his judgment in favor of the prisoner. To-day she 
listened gravely while the priest read the charge, and none knew 
that she was carefully scrutinizing the fair girl below her, as she 
noted every curve of her features, her stately form, and her 
exquisite coloring; nor did any note the cruel light that shone 
in her hazel eyes, as the reading drew to a close. 

“Produce the evidence,” said Rameses; and one of the offic- 
ers stepped forward with the body of the cat. An intense silence 
fell over the vast audience. Rameses could not let the prisoner 
go openly, but he was inclined to give her the benefit of the 
doubt. Perhaps the dog had killed the cat. At any rate he was 
inclined to let her off with a light sentence, and was deliberating 
this in his mind when Ranee spoke in a low voice. “If the maid 
has not committed the deed herself, let her make public rever- 
ence to Sekhet; then let her go, oh Pharaoh.” 

Thereupon Rameses nodded his head in approval, and gave 
orders to a slave standing near; and in a few moments a statue 
of the cat-headed goddess* was wheeled into the court and up 
to the steps of the throne. 

“If thou didst not kill the sacred animal of Bast, maiden, 
fall on thy knees and make thy prayer to the goddess for the 
preservation of thy life”, said Rameses. 

Nicia gave the goddess a glance of disdain. “I will kneel 
at thy feet, oh King; but that stone image cannot help me. I 
am a believer in the God of the Hebrews, and in him will I 
trust”, and she looked up to the blue sky, with hands clasped 
together. 

“Well, maiden, thou shalt have an easy death”, said Ranee, 
and a cruel smile curved her lips. ‘Thou shalt become the Bride 
of the Nile. *Tis an honor Egyptian miaidens crave, to sleep in 
the arms of the God of the Nile.” 

“The Princess hath spoken”, said Rameses wearily. “Take 
her to the Temple of Ptah.” 

When the officers led Nicia away, old Amrah came out of 
her hiding place in the garden and locked the gate, awaiting 
the return of Darda. When she sobbed out her sad news, the 
poor old man was stunned. “The blow hath fallen, Amrah. 
*Tis the rising of Sirius, of which her father warned me.—And 
she is accused of killing the cat! How anyone knew of the death 





*The goddess Sekhet was represented by a human form with the head 
of a cat, on which was the sun’s disc. She was the goddess who incited 
man to the hot and wild passions of love. 
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of the creature is beyond me, for I knew naught of it myself 
until thou didst tell me.” 

“Tt is the magic of Egypt”, said Amrah. 

“Then the magic doth lie; for she did not kill it.” 

“*Tis the curse of Bast. Mark me, our lady will suffer 
punishment, for she loved not the cat, who was a special favorite 
of the goddess and used to sit at the foot of her statue every 
day. Ah, woe is me!” she moaned. “Would that they had taken 
me; but now, Darda, thou must away to the palace of my lord 
the prince. He is a friend of Rameses, and all will yet come 
right. “Iwas only last eve that he was summoned to a great 
banquet in his honor. Go, Darda, go. He will save our lamb, 
if thou but reach him quickly.” 

Darda hurried out and made his way along the Avenue of 
Chochiche to the palace of the prince. Here he found all quiet. 
The slaves were lazily enjoying themselves; and no one would 
take any notice of him. The great man in charge of the palace 
could not be disturbed, and he was rudely told to get about his 
business. He was sorrowfully making his way out of the grounds 
when he espied Nebo, whom he knew to be the personal attend- 
ant of Ardas. “Oh friend,” he gasped, “lead me to thy master. 
I have news of great import for him.” 

“Ah, thou art the sick man of our camp. I would gladly 
convey word of thy presence to the prince, but he is not here. 
He doth not sleep in the palace of nights. A gay bird is my lord. 
Hush,” he said coming nearer, “he hath found a charmer in 
Egypt that hath bewitched him. He never returns until morn- 
ing gilds the skies.” 

“Stop thy chattering, Nebo. It may cost thee thy head, 
for the prince hath a princess with him in Egypt, to whom he is 
wed; and I am the bearer of a message from her to him.” 

“T tell thee truly, he is not within. Thou must seek else- 
where for the master. The Hathors must have met him and 
carried him off.” 

“Well, well! I wonder what hath become of my lord!” Darda 
muttered. “Not here, not there! Whither shall I seek him? I 
will go to the palace of the Pharaoh, for surely I will find him 
there”, and he went on his way; but not a sign of the prince 
could he find, for not a sound had penetrated from within the 
gloomy walls where Ardas was striding backward and forward 
like a caged leopard. 

Then Darda thought of Sethos, and went to the palace of 
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the high priest and asked humbly for the Lady Una, who was 
this moment coming down the steps of the balcony, blithely 
singing a gay little song. She came at once when she caught 
sight of his pale face. 

“T have bad news for thee, my lady,” he whispered; “I 
pray thee lead on where we cannot be overheard.” 

She led him into the private study of her grandsire; and 
when he had told his sorrowful tale she fell back in the chair, 
white and trembling. “What can I do, what canI do? She must 
have been judged ere now. Didst thou hear aught as thou cam- 
est through the streets, Darda?”’ 

“Nay, I only heard one man tell another that the Bride of 
the Nile was to be a Hebrew maiden.” 

“Poor girl!” said Una, shivering. “’Tis a horrible custom 
to sacrifice to the rising Nile a fair young life. Grandsire doth 
abhor it; and it doth make his heart sick for a month. Go, 
Darda, try to find the prince. I will do what I can to aid her”, 
and she flung herself in a chair and gave way to uncontrolled 
grief. 

At this moment Sethos returned and entered the study. He 
had been away all night at the tower. So strange were the 
movements of the stars that he did not trust to the watchers 
of the night, but had himself sat all night watching the heavens. 

“My child, my child, what is it?” he said, lifting the forlorn 
and crumpled figure in his strong arms. 

“Oh, grandsire,” gasped Una, “‘Nicia, and the prince!” and 
she repeated the sad tale with sobs and gasps. The face of 
Sethos was white, as he tenderly wiped her tears away. “My 
child, obey me now in every particular, if thou dost wish to save 
our friend’s life. Calm thy grief. Bury it from sight. I will 
at once go to the palace, where I will hear all about it. Silence 
is golden, my child; betray not thyself. I will find out if the 
prince is implicated. If we are to help him, we must appear 
as strangers to them. A knowledge of our friendship would be 
fatal. Now lie thee down, dear one, and try to calm thyself, 
and I will return quickly.” 

After a slight repast the grand old man was conveyed to 
the royal palace and sought out the Priest Senefru, who had read 
the accusation; and he learned from him all particulars of the 
trial of the morning, and that it was the princess who had con- 
demned the prisoner. 


“Now I know her enemy”, thought Sethos; but of Ardas 
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even he could find no trace. It seemed as if the earth had opened 
and swallowed him up. He noted that Rameses wore a worried 
look, and said, “Thou art troubled, oh King. Can I lighten the 
dismal trend of thy thoughts?” 

“Nay, Sethos; they are but small worries that vex my soul”, 
he answered. 

“T do not see our genial Prince of Tyre among the guests 
to-night,” said Sethos. “I wanted particularly to speak with 
him, for I have just heard of the death of King David, and I 
had the prince mark it on his tablets when I saw the falling 
star long before the New Year.” 

“Who reigneth in his stead?” asked Rameses. 

“Solomon, his youngest son, a very wise and noble youth, 
hath been proclaimed king, your Majesty.” 

“The prince hath perhaps taken a journey”, said Rameses, 
and Sethos noted that his narrow eyes sought the ground. As he 
moved away, Sethos said to himself, “I saw a dark house. The 
princess is at the bottom of this. Can he be in prison? I must 
find out”, and he soon found that his surmise was correct. He 
met Atasu, the Governor of the jail, and said, “How fares thy 
aristocratic prisoner, Atasu?”’ 

“Hush!” said the Governor, putting his finger to his lips, 
“the Pharaoh hath given orders, ’tis not to be breathed that the 
prince lodgeth with us for a few days. He is to have every 
comfort, and no harm is to befall him; but ’tis a whim of the 
Pharaoh’s, Holy Father.” 

“T understand”, said Sethos, nodding his head. 

Early next morning Sethos came to the Temple of Ptah, 
and the presiding priest bowed low before him. Now the priest’ 
of Ptah was a religious fanatic. Am-e-heb was the type of the 
cruel Egyptian, and none observed more scrupulously the re- 
ligious rites than he. 

“How is the prisoner?” Sethos asked. “I heard the maid 
refused to bow before the goddess Sekhet.” 

“°Tis true, oh Holy Father.” : 

“Then I must convert her. Leave her to me, Am-e-heb. I 
will take this unbeliever in mine own hands and make a good 
Osirian of the maid. The river would refuse to rise were she 
not made to see the gods in their true light. Conduct me thither”, 
he said siernly. 

The priest led Sethos down a brick passage to a vaulted 
chamber, where the light of day could scarcely penetrate. It 
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seemed to Nicia that she was forgotten by men and deserted 
by her God, as she stood watching a little shaft of light that 
stole into the dismal dungeon. The day had dragged wearily on, 
Where was Ardas? Why did he not come? Meals had been 
served to her by a phantom-like figure that vanished without a 
word, and hope was dying within her when the door swung 
back to admit Am-e-heb, the priest, and behind him a shrouded 
figure, who put his hand to his lips, with a gesture of silence, 
making her heart beat with hope. 

“Leave me, Am-e-heb; I would bring the maid to her senses 
ere she passeth to Amenti.” 

The priest obeyed. The door clanged to behind him, and 
Nicia saw that Sethos stood before her. He clasped her in his 
arms and said, “My child, my child, thou art in sore distress; 
but be of good cheer, thou art as another daughter to me, and 
I will surely save thee if it be within the power of mortal man; 
but thou must obey all my instructions implicitly.” 

“T will, my father, I will’, said Nicia, sobbing. 

“Thou mayest have to walk the fiery furnace, my child; but 
keep up thy heart, for all my knowledge of magic art shall be 
used for thee. Thou shalt be free, somehow. Now, thou must 
not know either Una or myself, save as thine enemies, for we 
come but to convert thee before thou diest. Remember to act 
thy part before the priest of Ptah. He will be always on the 
watch, and would prove thy worst enemy. Thy husband, Ardas, 
is in prison, and cannot aid thee. Thou must trust thy life to 
me, Nicia.” 

“In prison, Holy Father! I care not what they do to me. 
Save him; only save him. What is my life to his? Let me die, 
if only I save him. Aye, aye; it was I, and I alone that killed 
the cat”, she cried. 

The eyes of the high priest shone, and tears welled up in 
them, for he was deeply moved by the sublimity of this complete 
self-sacrifice for love; but he whispered, “Hush, Nicia;thou hast 
no time for hysterics. Summon all thy bravery. I give thee 
my word that the prince is not in the slightest danger. He is 
being treated like a king, save that he is deprived of liberty. 
’Tis thou, my child, who art in danger; so rest easy on his ac- 
count; and fret not, for he cannot communicate with thee. Now, 
child, thou must eventually be converted if I am to aid thee. On 
this errand alone will I be able to visit thee. Even the high priest 
cannot interfere with Am-e-heb and the Temple of Ptah. Re- 
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member to speak respectfully of our gods, should Am-e-heb 
probe thee, and express thy willingness to ask the forgiveness 
of Sekhet.” 

“T will, good Sethos, for I know ’tis not she to whom I pray, 
but my Heavenly Father, who reigns on high.” 

“Thou art right, Nicia. Pray to that great God, the un- 
nameable One, to give us his blessing, and aid thee in this crisis”, 
and he bowed his head reverently; then, hearing the sound of 
approaching footsteps, he spoke aloud in a stern tone: “My 
daughter, I will come again. Dost thou want to lose thy ka, 
and to wander in darkness ?” 

The door opened, and the priest of Ptah stood before him, 
bowing low. 

“Enough!” said Sethos, “I will see thee again. Thou didst 
not mean to flaunt the goddess, maiden?” 

“Nay, nay!” said Nicia, falling at his feet ; but Sethos turned 
coldly away, and left the cell, followed by Am-e-heb, who looked 
upon the crouching figure as one cursed by the gods. For two 
days Sethos apparently did nothing. Great preparations were 
going on all over the city for the annual festival of the marriage 
of Hapi with a mortal maid. The Egyptians looked upon this 
event as a great and glorious one, and hundreds of maidens each 
year offered themselves as willing sacrifices to the god, envying 
the one who was chosen, as a being set apart from ordinary 
mortals. 

















CHAPTER XIX 


THE BRIDE OF THE NILE Is REJECTED By HApt. 


HE criers were going their daily rounds through the streets 

of Memphis, chanting the Wefer-en-Neel.* They announced 
the increase of the water as it rose in the Nilometer on the Island 
of Er-Rodah; and the people were wild with excitement, looking 
forward to the ceremony. 

On the morning of the third day, Sethos had arr audience 
with Rameses in the private apartments of the king. 

“Hast thou some startling news to impart, that thou seek- 
est me so early, good Sethos ?” 

“Oh, Son of Light,” said Sethos, bowing low, “thou know- 
est that naught but truth passes my lips. I came to tell thee 
that the Nile God hath forbidden the sacrifice of human life. I 





*The abundance of the Nile. 
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was warned in a dream that, shouldst thou persist in carrying out 
the plans now made, thou wilt be covered with a loathsome dis- 
ease as a punishment, and the most awful evils will befall thee. 
Wouldst thou dare insult the God of the Nile, oh King? Think- 
est thou that the maiden thou hast selected is a bird that hath 
escaped the fowler’s snare? Did she not tell thee she traveled 
with the Phoenician caravan? She is a wife, oh Rameses!” 

“A wife!” said the king. “That changeth matters. But, 
Sethos, twas not I that pronounced her doom. ’Twas Ranee. 
Verily, I know not what to do. Thou sayest I must not have 
the maiden sacrificed ; but the people, Sethos, the clamoring mob! 
Hast thou forgotten that the custom is an ancient and time- 
honored one?” 

“Nay, oh Son of Ra; I forget nothing. Let the usual pro- 
ceedings go on, and just before the sacrifice arise in thy might, 
oh Pharaoh. Show clemency, retract thy sentence, and let thy 
name go down in history as the Great Pharaoh, who abolished 
human sacrifice. Substitute a pillar of burnt clay, or what thou 
wilt, and thou shalt be called blessed by all posterity.” 

Rameses sat thinking, with his hand on his chin. “She de- 
clined to tell me why she did not leave with the caravan. Ah! 
I have it, Sethos! She is the favorite slave of Lord Maris,—and 
he dared to make love to Avaris.” 

“Perhaps,” said Sethos, “the princess made love to him, for 
the maidens are not backward when they take the fancy, oh 
King.” 

Rameses wondered how much Sethos knew; and, remember- 
ing Ranee, the Pharaoh said no more. 

“Tt will reprieve the maid. She shall not be thrown into 
the river. Pharaoh hath spoken’, he said, raising his right hand. 

“Thou hast grievously offended the god, oh King,” continued 
Sethos, “and as a sign thou shalt see the sun darken at the third 
hour of noon. Egypt will be plunged in darkness for two hours; 
and when thou beholdest the face of the sun again, lo! it will 
go down behind the hills of Libya in a sea of blood-red glory. 
If thou seest not the sun to-night, thou art doomed. Remember 
thy promise, and beware of the wrath of the God; and keep these 
things in thine own heart.” 

* * * * * 
| At the third hour of the noon, Rameses saw the sun blotted 
out by a great dark shadow, and twilight descended on Egypt. 
He trembled at the dread portent, while Ranee watched the dark- 
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ening sky with fear in her eyes, and the people came together 
in fear and trembling, thinking the plagues of Egypt were once 
more upon them. 

The next day Sethos brought Una to the Temple of Ptah 
and told Am-e-heb that his granddaughter, the Virgin of Athor, 
would herself deck the bride. So Una was led to the dungeon, 
and with a glance Sethos bade Nicia show no sign of recognition. 

“Thou wilt try to make this maid a good Osirian before 
she goeth to meet the God. Perhaps thou wilt have better suc- 
cess than I. Come,” he said to Am-e-heb, “let us leave them 
together.” And he led him far enough away and engaged him in 
deep controversy. In the meantime the two girls wept on each 
other’s neck until Una, more practical than Nicia, began her task. 

“Thou art quite safe, Nicia; dry thy tears and be brave. 
Grandsire hath frightened Rameses out of his wits by means of 
an eclipse of the sun. He hath given his word to reprieve thee; 
and thou mayest depend on the word of Pharaoh. Grandsire 
hath left nothing to chance. Thou must let me wet thy hair 
with this solution that I have brought with me. Thy beautiful 
hair, Nicia, must be sacrificed, but that were better than thy 
precious life. This will turn it red. It will put the seal of Seth 
upon thee; and grandsire will say that thou must be driven out 
of Egypt and banished for ever. We have all in readiness to put 
thee on a boat with Darda and Amrah, and thou canst make thy 
way to Phoenicia.” 

“Oh, Una, I will be brave; I will trust to the powers above. 
What care I about the hair? Come, I am ready.” 

And Una quickly daubed the mixture all over her head, sat- 
urating the fair hair; then she rolled it around her head, fasten- 
ing it with only a few ivory pins, and over it all she rolled a veil, 
turban fashion. 

“Now, Nicia, thou must wear this robe of silk, and this 
wreath of flowers on thy head; and when they lead thee forth, 
be not afraid. I could not bear to see thee, my sister, my friend, 
whom may all the Gods preserve; but grandsire will be near to 
thee. He vouches for thy life, and I know thou art quite safe; 
and to-night I will see thee, dear one”, and she kissed her again 
and again. 

When the priest came to let her out, Una said: “The maid is 
quite resigned ; she hath made her peace with Bast.” 

In the early noon the priest came to lead her forth, and the 
great procession formed in the courtyard of the temple. First 
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came the runners, who cleared the way and scattered flowers in 
the road from great baskets, then a body of soldiers with pike 
and helmet then the white-robed singers. Now came Am-e-heb, 
carrying his wand of office and wearing his priestly robe, fol- 
lowed by lesser priests with swinging censers, and then a golden 
chariot, in which stood Nicia. Her white robe was fastened on 
each shoulder by a golden clasp, and around her head was a 
wreath of lotus flowers. Her lovely eyes were cast down, and 
it required all her will power to enable her to stand before the 
gaze of the thousands of people. She could not look up. Many 
a pitying eye followed the lovely victim as she rode on, holding 
a great mass of crimson flowers in her arms. After her came 
another body of soldiers, followed by thousands of people. The 
whole city had turned out to witness the sacrifice, for the people 
were sure the God had sent an ominous warning in the darkness 
of the day before. The journey to the great wharf was not long. 
There Nicia was transferred to a gorgeously gilded barge, elab- 
orately carved, hung with gay pennants from stem to stern, 
and its oars wreathed with roses and lotus flowers. The deck 
was filled with great nobles and their ladies, while in the centre 
sat the Pharaoh. 

The river was crowded with sumptuous pleasure boats, dec- 
orated with garlands of carved lotus leaves, and with embroidered 
sails of many colors. These were filled with gaily attired people, 
and every boat was loaded with flowers, to be thrown into the 
river after the victim. All the world was abroad to welcome 
the rise of the Nile. 

The victim was placed in a gilded chair, not far from the 
king; and Nicia, frightened as she was, thought she detected a 
kindly gleam in his eyes. The princess was there, for she would 
see the sentence carried out. Near her stood the Lord of the 
Nilometer with the wand of his office and the signet on his hand; 
it was his duty to report the progress of the rise of the Nile. 
Avaris was absent, for she could not be induced to attend these 
affairs. 

The dyke was lined with multitudes of people when the 
barge started slowly up the river, the rowers keeping time to a 
musical chant, sung by the singers of the temple. As this burst 
of melody floated over the waves, young girls flung hundreds 
of roses over the sides of the boat. Then, just as the sun was 
going down, and the river reflected the golden sky in its quiet 
waters as the glory of evening became each moment more vivid, 
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Am-e-heb arose and began a long incantation, which the singers 
answered with a hymn to the Nile God. Then Pharaoh arose, 
and, holding up his hand, said: “Behold, ye people, I have seen 
a vision. Hapi hath forbidden us henceforth to give him a human 
bride, and the god will not accept this victim, as she is not a 
virgin. I therefore reprieve the sentence, and now forever I 
abolish this sacred rite, substituting for the victim this pillar of 
clay.” 

Then there arose a clamor. Shouts of anger rent the air, and 
were echoed by the mob on shore. The popular indignation 
swelled into ferocity, and the air was filled with shrieks and howls. 
Few knew what it was all about, for only those near to the Pha- 
raoh had heard his words, but the mob howled just the same. 
Faces, smiling until now, were distorted with brutal hate and 
lust of blood. 

“Thou canst not abolish the rite, oh Pharaoh!” cried one 
near him; “The Nile will refuse to rise.” 

The crowd on the barge surged and swayed, and the shout- 
ing of the maddened people rent the air. Nicia must in another 
moment have been thrown overboard by force, when Sethos 
stepped to her side and, snatching off her turban, said in a loud 
voice, “Behold the seal of Seth. Do you want to have the Nile 
flood Egypt to its doom?” 

A dead calm fell over the vast crowds as down over the 
shoulders of the victim rippled the waves of shining hair. It 
covered her like a red mantle. In the midst of the hush Ranee 
arose. Her eyes were blazing, for she could not believe her own 
ears when she heard her father abolish the sacrifice; but her 
woman’s intuition told her there had been some necromancy at 
work. 

“If Hapi hath refused her,” she said, “Eleithya hath claimed 
her as her own.” And the people shouted and screamed them- 
selves hoarse. ‘Aye, aye, Eleithya hath claimed her. Subyni 
shall have her.” 

No pitying eye fell on her now. Sethos was white as marble. 
She was saved from the river, but only for a worse fate. Rameses 
himself put the discarded wreath from Nicia’s head on the pillar 
of burnt clay, and with much ceremony it was thrown overboard; 
and this custom is kept up to the present day. 

Nicia was now taken to a cell in the Temple of Ra. Here she 
was lodged for seven days, until the festival of Eleithya. This 
goddess did not have a temple at Memphis, as she was a goddess 
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of southern Egypt, and had her own city of Eleithya, where vic- 
tims were sacrificed to her. She had only a small shrine at Mem- 
phis, where stood her statue, a bronze figure of human form, 
only thirty inches in height, but beautifully carved and moulded, 
with an immense symbolic coronet on her head, representing the 
sacred lotus in full flower, while she wore as a pendant the sym- 
bol of maternity. 

Two days after the ceremony on the river Maris returned to 
Memphis, and when he learned the sad story he was broken- 
hearted. He could not account for the complete disappearance 
of the prince; and when he tried to see Nicia, the priest would 
not allow him near the sacred temple. He was at his wit’s end, 
when he thought of Sethos. From him he learned of the saving 
of Nicia and the imprisonment of Ardas, but how to get to see 
his beloved prince he knew not. It was no use appealing to the 
Pharaoh, for Maris knew that he was in his black books. 

Sethos, seeing his despair, said to him: “I will let thee have 
my sapphire amulet; it will open the door of the prison to thee, 
so thou mayest see thy friend”, and with this in his possession 
he joyfully made his way to the prison, where he showed Atasu 
the great blue seal and was at once shown to the cell of Ardas. 
When the massive door swung back and Ardas beheld Maris, he 
fell on his neck with sheer joy. Maris told him very tenderly 
of the great trouble that had befallen Nicia, and added that now 
Sethos was sure he could save her, and that he would see that 
a boat would be in readiness to carry them away from this ac- 
cursed land. “And I will contrive somehow to find a way to 
get thee out of this cell, in spite of all the Pharaohs and all the 
jailers in Egypt”, he said confidently ; and Ardas could not fail 
to feel cheered, though his heart was torn with suspense on Nicia’s 
account. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC 
By Eliphas Levi‘ 
Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated by 
Alexander Wilder, M.D. 
Introduction 


66 NE day,” the ‘Book of Job’ says, “The sons of 
God had come to present themselves in the pres- 


ence of the Lord, and Satan also was found 
among them.” 


“To whom the Lord said, ‘Whence comest thou?’ 

“And he answered: ‘I have made the tour of the earth 
and I have gone over it.’ ” 

Behold how a Gnostic Gospel discovered again in the 
East, by a learned traveller and friend of ours, explains 
the Genesis of Light to the profit of the symbolic Lucifer. 

“The truth which is perceived is living Thought. Truth 
is thought which subsists in itself; and thought expressed in 
definite statement is speech. When the Eternal Thought 
sought for a form it said: ‘Let there be Light!’ 

“Hence this thought that speaks is the Logos (verbe), 
and the Logos (verbe) says: ‘Let Light be,’ because the 
Logos (verbe) is itself the light of spirits.” 

The uncreated light which is the divine Logos (verbe) 
radiates because it wishes to be seen; and when it says: 
“Let light be!” it commands eyes to open. It creates intelli- 
gences. And when God had said: “Let Light be” Intelli- 
gence was created and light appeared. 

Now the intelligence that God had produced from the 
breath of his mouth, like a star detached from the sun, took 


the form of a splendid angel, and heaven saluted him by the 
name of Lucifer.’ 


‘Hebrew, Hillel; Assyrian, Alilat, the night-goddess; Septuagint ,bringer 
of the dawn; the title of Venus as the morning-star, applied by the prophet 
Isaiah to the king of Babylon. Hence the rebus of the prophet Jeremiah, 
Chap. ii, 7, alluding to the intoxicating nectar drank at initiations: “Babylon 
hath been a golden cup in the hand of the Lord.” 

“The nations have drunk of her wine.” 


“Therefore the nations rave” as in the Bacchic orgies, which were derived 
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Intelligence awoke and fully comprehended itself upon 
hearing this utterance of the Divine Logos (verbe), “Let 
light be!” 

It felt itself free because God had commanded it to be, 
and it replied, while raising its head and spreading its wings: 

“T will not be servitude.” 

“Then you will sorrow,” 
ated to her. 

“T will be Liberty,” replied the Light. 

“Pride will seduce thee,” answered the Supreme Voice, 
“and thou wilt give birth to Death.” 


“T need to contend against Death in order to conquer 
Life,” replied again the light which had been created. 


God then detached from his bosom the thread of splen- 
dor which still held the haughty angel; and as he looked at 
him rushing into the darkness and furrowing it with glory, 
he loved the child of his thought, and smiling with an inef- 
fable smile, he said to himself: “That light was beautiful.” 

God did not create sorrow; Intelligence accepted it in 
order to be free. Sorrow was the condition imposed upon 
the free being, by him who alone cannot be deceived, because 
he is infinite. For the essence of intelligence is judgment, 
and the essence of judgment is liberty. 

The eye only really possesses light through the faculty 
of opening and closing itself. If forced always to remain 
open it would be the victim and slave of light, and to escape 
this punishment it would cease to see. Thus created, intelli- 
gence is happy in its acknowledgement of God only because 
of its liberty to deny him. 

Now the intelligence that denies always affirms some- 
thing, since it affirms its own liberty. Therefore, the blas- 


said the voice of the Uncre- 


from that country. 

Can it be that Lucifer, the tutelary planet of Babylon, was degraded by 
the fall of that country, like the Set (Satan or Typhon) of the West, de- 
graded to the position of Arch-Adversary, like Samael of the Desert; and that 
the Supremacy of Michaél, the patron of the Jews, was established on his 
overthrow, as set forth in the Apocalypse? 
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phemer glorifies God, and hell is necessary to the happiness 
of heaven. 

If light was not repelled by shade, there would be no 
forms visible. If the chief of the angels had not confronted 
the depths of the Night, the birth of God would not have 
been complete; and created light could not have been sep- 
arated from essential light. Intelligence would never have 
known how good God is, if it had never lost him. The infin- 
ite love of God would never have burst forth in the joys of 
his mercy, if the prodigal son of heaven had remained in his 
father’s house. 

When all was light, then light was nowhere. It filled 
the bosom of God, who was in travail to give it birth. And 
when he said: “Let light be,’ he permitted night to repulse 
the light, and so the universe emerged out from chaos. The 
negative of the angel who, upon being born refused to be a 
slave, constituted the equilibrium of the world and the mo- 
tion of the spheres began. And the infinite spaces admired 
this love of liberty, which was immense enough to fill the 
void of eternal night, and strong enough to bear the hatred 
of God. But God could not hate the noblest of his children, 
and only tried him by his anger in order to confirm him in 
his power. 

Therefore the Logos (verbe) of God himself, as though 
he had been jealous of Lucifer, desired also to descend from 
heaven and pass in triumph through the shades of hell. He 
desired to be outlawed and condemned, and he contemplated 
beforehand the terrible hour when he would cry out in the 
extremity of his pain: “My God! My God! Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

As the morning star precedes the sun, the rebellion of 
Lucifer announced to nature newly born the coming incarna- 
tion of God. Perhaps Lucifer, when falling into night, 
dragged with him a rain of suns and stars through the at- 
traction of his glory. Perhaps our sun is a devil among 
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stars, as Lucifer is a star among angels. This is the reason 
doubtless why he remains calm while watching the horrible 
anguish of human beings, and the long agony of the earth, 
because he is free in his solitude and enjoys his own light. 

Such were the tendencies of the heresiarchs of the first 
centuries. Some, like the Ophites, adored the Devil under 
the form of a serpent.? Others, like the Kainites,* justified 
the revolt of the first of the angels like that of the first of 
murderers. 

All these errors, all these shades, all these monstrous 
idols of anarchy that India opposes in its symbols to the 
magic Trimurti, are to be found in the Christianity of cer- 
tain priests and worshippers. 

The Devil nowhere is mentioned in the Book of Genesis. 
The serpent that deceives our first parents, is allegorical. 
Here is what most translators make the sacred text to say: 

“Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of 
the field that the Lord God had made.” 

And here is what Moses said: 

“Va nahas aia arum ma chal aiath asad asar. lava 
Aleim.” 

That is to say, in French, according to Fabre d’Olivet; 

“Now the original attraction (cupidity) was the absorb- 
ing passion of all elementary life (the hidden spring) of 
nature work of Thoah, the Being of beings.” 

But here Fabre d’Olivet is deviating from the true in- 


*The Ophites, or Serpent-Worshippers, were Gnostics and entertained 
sentiments somewhat like those of the Zoroastrians, Kabalists, and Buddhists, 
They regarded the serpent as the source of Divine Knowledge, and the real 
Christ or Savior; fortifying this dogma by the text: “As Moses lifted up the 
Serpent in the Wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have the eternal life.”— 
John iii. They accordingly made a distinction between the Ophis who per- 
suaded man to eat of the Tree of Knowledge and become God-like, and 
Ophiomorphos, or Satan, whom they regarded as Samael, prince of demons, 
and likewise as identical with Michael, the guardian of the Jews. Valentinian 
appears to have been their chief teacher; and it is evident that they derived 
their principal doctrines from Persia, India and Egypt—A. W. 

"An ancient dynasty of Persia was called Kainean, and Bel or Abel was 
worshipped in Assyria. This may have suggested the name in the legend, 
which describes the inimitable conflict of the tillers of the soil with the 
shepherd people—A. W 
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terpretation because he is ignorant of the great keys of the 
Kabala. The word Nahash, explained by the symbolic let- 
ters of the Tarot, signifies rigorously: 

14. Nun—The force which produces mixtures. 

5. He‘*—The recipient and passive producer of forms. 

21. Shin—The natural fire and central equilibrium 
through double polarization. 

Hence the word employed by Moses, read Kabalistically, 
gives us the description and definition of this universal magic 
agent, represented in all theogonies by the serpent, and to 
which the Hebrews also gave the name of Od* when it 
manifested its active force: the name of Ob * when it allows 
its passive force to appear, and that of Aur ‘ when it reveals 
itself entirely in its equilibriated power; the producer of 
light in heaven and of gold among the metals. 

Hence initiation is symbolized by the old serpent that 
envelopes the world, and that soothes its devouring head 
under the foot of a virgin—of that virgin who presents a 
little new-born infant for the worship of the royal magi and 
receives from them in return for his favor, gold, myrrh, and 
incense. Dogma thus serves in all hieratic religions to veil 
the secret of the forces of nature of which the initiate can 
dispose. Religious formulas are the recapitulation of these 
words full of mystery and power, which cause the gods to 
descend from heaven and submit themselves to the will of 
men. India borrowed these secrets from Egypt. Greece 
sent its hierophants, and later its theosophists, to the school 
of the great prophets. The Rome of the Caesars, mined by 
the Christian initiation of the Catacombs, crumbled one day 
into the Church, and a symbolism was constructed from the 


ruins of all the worships which had submitted to the Queen 
of the World. 


*Nahash is spelled with heth, not he. 


‘aud; energy, hence the Od-force, or fire of Reichenbach. 
*‘aub; the peculiar obsession of a demon. 


‘aur, (m); light, the electric fire, truth, joyousness. 
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According to the narrative of the Gospel, the inscription 
by which the spiritual royalty of Christ was declared was 
written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. It was the expression 
of the universal synthesis. 

Hellenism in truth, that great and beautiful religion of 
form, had announced the coming of the Saviours no less than 
the prophets of Judaism. The fable of Psyché is a more than 
Christian abstraction; and the pantheistic worship, while 
rehabilitating Socrates, prepared the altars for that unity of 
God of which Israel had been the mysterious preserver. 

But the Synagogue again denied its Messiah, and the 
Hebrew literature was obliterated—at least to the blind eyes 
of the Jews. The Roman persecutors dishonored Hellenism 
which could not rehabilitate the false moderation of Julian, 
the philosopher, perhaps unjustly surnamed the Apostate, 
since his profession of Christianity had never been sincere. 
The ignorance of the Middle Ages afterward came to set up 
the saints and the virgins against the gods, goddesses, and 
nymphs. The deep meaning of the Hellenic symbols became 
more incomprehensible than ever. Greece herself not only 
lost the traditions of her ancient worship, but she separated 
herself from the Latin Church; and thus for Latin eyes the 
Greek literature was obliterated, as the Latin literature dis- 
appeared for Greek eyes. 

Hence the inscription on the cross of the Savior disap- 
peared entirely, and there only remained mysterious initials. 
But when science and philosophy, reconciled to faith, shall 
reunite in one all the different symblos, then all the magnifi- 
cence of the ancient worships will blossom again in the 
memory of men while proclaiming the progress of the hu- 
man mind in the intuition of the light of God. 

But of all progress, the greatest will be that which, 
delivering the keys of nature to the hand of science, will 
enchain forever the hideous phantom of Satan, and while 
explaining all the exceptional phenomena of nature will de- 
stroy the empire of superstition and of sottish credulity. 
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It is for the accomplishment of this progress that we 
have consecrated our life and passed our years in the most 
laborious and difficult researches. We wish to set free the 
altars by overthrowing the idols. We wish that the man of 
intelligence should once more become the priest and king 
of nature, and we desire to preserve all the images of the 
universal sanctuary, while explaining them. 

The prophets spoke in parables and figures of speech 
because they lacked expertness in abstract language, and 
because prophetic perception, being the sentiments of har- 
mony or of universal analogies, is naturally explained by 
images. These images, taken materially by the uncultured, 
have become idols or impenetrable mysteries. The associa- 
tion and succession of these images and mysteries consti- 
tute what is called symbolism. Hence symbolism comes 
from God, although it may be formulated by man. Revela- 
tion has accompanied mankind in all ages and is transfigured 
with human genius, but it always expresses the same truth. 
True religion is one and its dogmas are simple and within 
the reach of all. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of symbols, only one 
book of poetry has been necessary for the education of 
human genius. Harmony of exterior beauties and poetry of 
form should reveal God to human childhood, but Venus soon 
had Psyche for a rival, and Psyche captivated Eros. There- 
fore the worship of form should yield to those ambitious 
dreams of the soul which the eloquent wisdom of Plato al- 
ready embellished. 

Thus the coming of Christ had been prepared, and there- 
fore it was expected. He came because the world was 
awaiting him, and philosophy transformed itself into belief 
in order to become popular. But freed by this very belief, 
the human mind soon protested against the school which 
wished to materialize its symbols, and the work of Roman 
Catholicism was only unconsciously to prepare the emanci- 
pation of consciences, and to lay the foundation of universal 
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association. All these things were merely the regular and 
normal development of the divine life in humanity; for God 
is the great soul of all souls, the immovable center around 
which all intelligence gravitates like star-dust. Human in- 
telligence has had its morning. Its full noon will come, then 
its decline, and God will always be the same. But it seems 
to earth’s inhabitants that the sun rises youthful and timid, 
that it shines in the middle of the day in full force, and sets 
fatigued in the evening. It is, nevertheless, the earth that 
turns; the sun is immovable. 

Thus having faith in human progress and in the stabil- 
ity of God, the free man respects religion in its past forms, 
and would no more blaspheme Jupiter then Jehovah. He 
still salutes lovingly the radiant image of the Pythian 
Apollo, and finds in it a brotherly likeness to the glorious 
visage of the risen Redeemer. He believes in the great mis- 
sion of the Catholic hierarchy, and is pleased to see the 
pontiffs of the middle ages set up religion as a barrier to the 
absolute power of kings. But he protests with the revolu- 
tionary ages against the enthrallment of conscience which 
they who hold the pontifical keys desired to imprison. He is 
more Protestant than Luther, for he does not even believe 
in the infallibility of the Confession of Augsburg; and more 
Catholic than the Pope, for he has no fear that religious 
unity can be broken asunder by the bad disposition of courts. 
He trusts more to God than to the politics of Rome for the 
safety of the unitary idea. He respects the old age of the 
Church, but he does not fear its death. He knows its ap- 
parent death will be a transfiguration and a glorious as- 
sumption. 

The author of this book makes a new appeal to the 
Eastern Magi: that they come once more to recognize the 
Divine Master—the Great Initiator of all ages, whose cradle 
they saluted. All his enemies have fallen; all those who con- 
demned him are dead; those who persecuted him have lain 
down to rest forever, and he always is standing. Envious 
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men leagued against him. They agreed upon a single point. 
Divided men united to destroy him. They made themselves 
kings, and proscribed him. They made themselves hypo- 
crites, and accused him. They made themselves execution- 
ers, and put him to death. They made him drink hemlock, 
they crucified him, they stoned him, they burned him and 
cast his ashes to the wind; then they roared with fright. 
He was standing before them, accusing them by his wounds 
and striking them dumb by the display of his scars. One 
thought to strangle him in his cradle at Bethlehem; He is 
living in Egypt! He was dragged to the brow of the moun- 
tain to be thrown down. The crowd of his assassin sur- 
round him, and were already triumphing in his certain de- 
struction. A cry is heard; is it not from him who was about 
to be crushed upon the rocks of the precipice? They turn 
pale and look at each other; but he, calm and smiling, passes 
with pity through the midst of them and goes away. Be- 
hold another hill which they have just tinged with his blood. 
Behold a cross and a sepulchre. Soldiers guard his tomb. 
Fools! the tomb is empty, and he that they believed dead 
makes his way peacefully between two travellers on the 
road to Emmais. 

Where is he? Whither does he go? Warn the mas- 
ters of the world! Tell the Czsars that their power is 
threatened. By whom? By a single individual so poor that 
he has not a stone upon which to lay his head; by a man of 
the people condemned to the death of slaves. What insult 
or what folly! Scaffolds are erected everywhere. Circuses 
are opened, furnished with lions and gladiators; fagots are 
lighted; torrents of blood have flowed, and the Czsars who 
believe themselves victorious dare to add another name to 
those by which they set off their trophies. Then they die, 
and their apotheosis dishonors the gods that they thought 
themselves defending. The hatred of the world confounds 
Jupiter and Nero in acommon contempt. The temples made 
out of tombs by adulation, are overthrown on the rejected 
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ashes, and upon the broken fragments of the idols, upon the 
ruins of the empire. He alone, whom the Cesars outlawed, 
whom so many satellites pursued, whom so many execution- 
ers tortured, he alone is erect; he alone reigns; he alone tri- 
umphs. In the meantime his very disciples soon abuse his 
name. Pride invades the sanctuary. Those who should pro- 
claim his resurrection, wish, instead, to make his death im- 
mortal in order to feed again like crows upon his flesh, ever 
renewed. Instead of imitating him in his sacrifice, and giv- 
ing their blood for the children of the faith, they chain him 
at the Vatican as upon a new Caucausus, and make them- 
selves the vultures of this divine Prometheus. But what 
cares he for their wicked dream? They have only chained 
his effigy. As to himself, he is always standing; and he goes 
from exile to exile, and from conquest to conquest. They 
may fetter a man, but they cannot retain captive the Word 
(verbe) of God. Speech is free, and nothing can restrain it. 
This living speech is the condemnation of the wicked, and 
therefore they desire to kill it; but they are the ones who die, 
and the word of truth remains to judge their memory. 
Orpheus was torn perhaps by the Bachantes; Socrates 
drank the cup of poison. Jesus and his apostles perished by 
capital punishment. John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and so 
many others, were burned. Saint Bartholomew and the 
Massacres of September have successively made martyrs. 
The Emperor of Russia has still Cossacks and knouts and 
the deserts of Siberia at his command; but the spirit of 
Orpheus, of Socrates, of Jesus, and of all the martyrs, will 
ever remain alive in the midst of persecutors who die in their 
turn. It remains standing among institutions that fall, and 
empires that are overthrown. It is this divine spirit, the 
spirit of the only Son of God, that Saint John represents in 
his Apocalypse, standing in the midst of golden candlesticks 
because he is the center of all lights; holding seven stars in 
his hand, as the seed of an entire new sky, and causing his 
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word to descend upon earth, under the figure of a two-edged 
sword. 

When the discouraged sages fall asleep in the night of 
doubt, the spirit of Christ stands and watches. When peo- 
ples are weary with the travail which is to deliver them, and 
lie down to sleep over their fetters, the Spirit of Christ 
stands and protests. When the blind sectaries of barren 
religions prostrate themselves in the dust of old temples, 
and cringe servilely in superstitious fear the spirit of Christ 
remains standing and praying. When the strong are en- 
feebled and the virtues corrupted, when everything bends 
and lessens itself to seek vile pastures, the spirit of Christ 
continues upright, looking up to heaven and awaiting his 
father’s hour. 

Christ means emphatically priest and king.* The 
Christ-initiator of modern times has come, in order to con- 
stitute new kings and new priests through science, and 
above all through charity. The ancient Magi were priests 
and kings. The coming of the Savior was announced to the 
ancient Magibyastar. This star was the magic pentagram, 
which bore upon each of its points a sacred letter. This star 
is the symbol of the intelligence which rules the four ele- 
mentary powers by one energy. It is the Penetagram of the 
Magi. It is the flaming star of the children of Hiram.’ It 
is the prototype of equilibrated light. From each of its 
points a flash of light ascends. 

This star represents the great and supreme Athenor * 
of nature, which is the body of man. The magnetic influence 
divides in two rays from the head, from each hand, and from 
each foot. The positive ray is equilibrated by a negative 
ray. The head corresponds with the two feet, each hand 
with one hand and one foot; the two feet each with the head 


‘The high priest is denominated “Christos,” in the Greek text of the 
Pentateuch. 


*The Free Masons. 
*Hebrew, tanur; a furnace. 
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and one hand. This regular sign of the equilibrated light 
represents the spirit of order and harmony. It is the all- 
powerful sign of the Magus. Hence this same sign, broken 
or irregularly traced, represents astral intoxication, the ab- 
normal and unregulated outflowings of the great magic 
agent; consequently spells, perversity, folly. This is what 
the magistes * named the signature of Lucifer. 

Another signature exists which also represents the mys- 
teries of light. It is the signature of Solomon. The talis- 
mans of Solomon bear upon one side the imprint of his seal, 
the figure of which we gave in our Dogma. 

On the other side, this signature, Figure 28, Vol. 2. 








This figure is the hieroglyphic theory of the composition 
of magnets, and represents the circular law of lightning. 
The Disorderly spirits are enchained by showing them 


"Chief Mages. 
*Gospel according to Matthew, xv, 14. 
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either the Flaming Star of the Pentagram or the Seal of 
Solomon—because they are thus made to see the proof of 
their folly, while, at the same time, they are threatened by a 
sovereign power capable of tormenting them by recalling 
them to order. Nothing torments the wicked like goodness. 
Nothing is so odious to folly as reason. But if an ignorant 
operator makes use of these signs without understanding 
them, he is a blind man who speaks of light to the blind. He 
is an ass who wishes to teach children to read. 

“If the blind lead the blind,” said the great and divine 
Hierophant, “they will both fall into the ditch.”” 

A final word to sum up all this introduction. If you are 
blind like Samson when you shake the columns of the temple, 
the ruins will crush you. In order to command nature, we 
must be superior to nature through resistance and its attrac- 
tions. If your mind is perfectly free from all prejudice, 
superstition and incredulity, you will command the spirits. 
If you do not obey the forces of fate, the forces of fate will 
obey you. If you are as wise as Solomon, you will do the 
works of Solomon. If you are holy as Christ, you will do 
the works of Christ. In order to direct currents of the mov- 
able light, we must be fixed in an immovable light. In order 
to command the elements we must control their hurricanes, 
lightnings, abysses, and tempests. 

It is necessary to KNOW in order to DARE. It is 
necessary to DARE in order to WILL. It is necessary to 
WILL in order to have dominion. And in order to reign we 
must KEEP SILENT. 


*Gospel according to Matthew, xv, 14. 
(To be continued.) 





